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THE  AMERICAN  VERSION 

Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  in  a  recent  speech  quoted  in  the  Mon- 
treal Statesman  stated  the  following : 

"The  American  delegates  refused  to  give 
out  any  news  during  the  Conference.  They 
left  this  whole  matter  with  the  British  pub- 
licity agent,  Lord  Eiddell,  and  I  am  not  giv- 
ing away  any  state  secrets  when  I  say  that 
when  Lord  Eiddell  left  Washington  there 
was  general  lamentation  among  the  Ameri- 
can and  other  correspondents,  who  wondered 
where  they  would  proceed  to  get  the  real 
news.  That  may  have  been  Quixotic  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  but  rather  than  be 
under  any  suspicion  of  using  their  press  to 
turn  public  opinion  against  nations  with 
whom  they  may  have  had  differences,  they 
did  this,  and  the  American  delegates  were 
absolutely  and  honourably  silent."  (From 
Congressional  Record,  March  22,  1922,  top 
of  page  4712.) 


:  8049 


vi  TJie  Americcm  Version 

In  this  book  Captain  Knox  presents  the 
American  version  of  the  Conference  and  re- 
lates facts  that  ought  to  have  been  given  the 
widest  publicity  at  the  time  in  order  that  the 
American  people  might  know  what  the  re- 
sults of  the  Conference  really  would  mean  to 
them. 

The  Editor. 


FOREWORD 

In  this  book  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
at  the  recent  Washington  Conference  Amer- 
ica resigned  to  Britain  the  predominance  in 
Sea  Power,  and  gave  up  also  her  power  to 
defend  the  Philippines  and  to  accomplish 
our  policies  towards  China  and  Russia.  The 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  is  justi- 
fied in  voluntarily  renouncing  so  much  nec- 
essarily depends  upon  the  degree  with 
which  her  policies  at  large  are  thereby  likely 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy;  as  well  as  upon  the 
value  of  her  sacrifices  in  contributing  to  sus- 
tained international  harmony. 

That  the  letter  of  the  treaty  provisions 
offers  no  "  holeproof "  safeguards  of  Ameri- 
can interests,  has  been  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Lodge.  In  announcing  agreement  upon  the 
Four  Power  Pact  he  pointed  out  that  such 
treaties  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  guar- 
antee against  war,  since  similar  agreements 
had  failed  many  times  in  the  past  to  prevent 
war.    He  further  stated  very  frankly  before 
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the  Senate  that  the  several  treaties  nego- 
tiated contained  many  defects.  As  in  all 
treaties,  " loopholes"  may  be  found  which 
leave  open  a  way  virtually  to  nullify  the  in- 
tent of  important  provisions  if  the  signatory 
powers  have  a  change  of  heart  later. 

In  the  view  of  Mr.  Lodge  and  the  other 
American  delegates  the  only  fundamental 
assurance  of  peace  must  lie  in  mutual  trust 
and  regard  between  peoples.  They  believe 
however  that  the  general  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  discussions  and  deliberations 
of  the  Conference,  combined  with  the  sev- 
eral negotiated  treaties  considered  as  a 
whole,  constitute  sufficient  proof  of  mutual 
trust  and  regard — of  "a  new  state  of 
mind" — to  justify  contemplating  the  pro- 
posed reduction  and  limitation  of  arma- 
ments "with  a  sense  of  security." 

Doubtless  many  will  be  skeptical.  They 
will  point  to  the  evidence  of  history  that  the 
most  accurate  measure  of  good  will  between 
nations,  and  of  their  genuine  desire  to  abide 
by  formal  agreements,  is  the  degree  with 
which  their  material  interests  harmonize. 
They  will  maintain  that  the  inherent  conflict 
of  national  interests  in  the  Orient  is  a  sub- 
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stantial  guarantee  that  the  future  holds  in 
store  many  political  clashes,  which  may  or 
may  not  result  in  war;  that  heretofore  in 
such  cases  the  ability  of  the  Powers  involved 
to  exert  force  has  been  the  principal  in- 
fluence bearing  upon  the  decision  for  or 
against  war;  that  those  too  weak  to  fight,  or 
when  fighting  to  win,  have  had  to  sacrifice 
their  interests ;  and  that  hereafter  whether 
the  weak  will  continue  to  suffer  must  de- 
pend upon  the  doubtful  moral  depth  and 
endurance  of  the  "new  state  of  mind." 
They  will  contend  that  America  is  not  justi- 
fied in  taking  practically  all  the  risks  and 
footing  the  lion's  share  of  the  bills  under 
such  unstable  conditions  as  are  likely  to  lead 
to  an  outcome  very  unfavorable  to  her. 

Mr.  Lodge  anticipated  this  view  by 
frankly  characterizing  the  new  relationship 
among  the  Powers  an  an  "experiment." 
His  adherents  will  contend  that  the  success 
of  the  experiment  would  mark  an  immeas- 
urable advance  in  the  spiritual  development 
of  humanity — an  accomplishment  worth 
great  risks  and  costs — and  that  even  if  the 
experiment  fails,  with  America  the  princi- 
pal loser,  she  is  great  enough  to  lose  much 
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in  a  great  cause,  and  strong  enough  to  re- 
trieve her  losses  ultimately,  by  force  if 
necessary. 

The  author  makes  no  pretense  of  being 
able  to  decide  which  of  these  two  views  is 
correct.  He  believes  most  strongly  however 
that  in  either  case  an  understanding  by  the 
American  public  of  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  participants  in 
this  great  experiment,  will  inevitably  con- 
tribute very  materially  to  a  successful  out- 
come. The  already  great  moral  influence  of 
American  public  opinion  upon  the  course 
of  world  events  must  become  greater  in  ratio 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  accurately  informed. 
The  great  issues  involved  in  the  new  treaties 
are  inseparable  from  important  naval  as- 
pects, which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
correctly  interpreted  by  the  American  press 
as  a  whole.  A  professional  interpretation  is 
offered  herein,  which  it  is  hoped  will  con- 
vince anyone  of  the  wisdom  of  Secretary 
Roosevelt's  advice,  in  which  Mr.  Lodge  has 
indicated  concurrence,  that  under  the  new 
conditions  the  United  States  must  keep  up 
her  "Treaty  Navy"  if  the  great  experiment 
is  to  succeed.  D.  W.  N. 
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AMERICAN  SEA  POWER 

CHAPTER  I 

UNDERLYING  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  AN  AGREE- 
MENT ON  LIMITATION  OF  NAVAL 
ARMAMENTS 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  numerous  inter- 
national conferences  of  the  past,  called  with 
the  object  of  promoting  future  peace,  has 
had  its  origin  principally  in  a  state  of 
strained  economics  caused  by  the  burdens 
oLa  previous  war.  The  Conference  but  re- 
cently ended  at  Washington  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule.  The  wastage  of 
men  and  wealth  during  the  World  War  was 
so  great,  and  the  progress  of  reconstruction 
so  slow  afterwards,  that  there  was  still  seri- 
ous danger  of  world  bankruptcy  three  years 
after  the  Armistice. 


.     \ 
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Abroad  the  economic  crisis  was  particu- 
larly acute,  and  the  anxieties  on  that  score 
were  heightened  by  progress  upon  an 
American  naval  building  program  which 
seemed  certain  to  make  America  the  strong- 
est naval  power.  Great  Britain  was  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  relinquishing  her 
long-standing  naval  predominance,  deemed 
essential  to  the  security  of  her  Empire,  or  of 
spending  much  more  money  than  she  could 
afford  upon  new  ships.  Japan  had  pro- 
jected a  building  program  calculated  to 
make  secure  her  new  acquisitions  in  China 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  even  if  opposed  by 
America.  She  had  resorted  to  the  most 
excessive  taxation  of  her  people,  50  per  cent 
of  which  was  being  expended  upon  arma- 
ments; yet  it  appeared  that  she  could  not 
finance  the  new  program  within  a  reason- 
able time.  The  military  costs  for  France 
and  Italy  continued  to  be  so  large  as  to  ren- 
der them  unable  to  lay  down  new  ships  on 
any  considerable  scale;  hence  they  viewed 
with  concern  the  probable  expansion  of 
other  navies. 
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In  the  background  of  the  foreign  picture 
was  the  possible  economic  rejuvenation  of 
Germany  before  the  former  Allies  could 
complete  their  own  reconstruction  period; 
and  considerable  resentment  against  Amer- 
ica for  rejecting  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
thus  refusing  to  bear  a  part  of  the  foreign 
burden.  The  German  problem  offered  no 
solution,  and  while  it  was  apparent  that 
America  continued  to  be  reluctant  to  afford 
any  direct  assistance,  nevertheless  much  in- 
direct aid  would  result  from  the  elimination 
of  American  naval  competition.  These 
were  the  naval  aspects  of  the  situation  when 
in  March,  1921,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty,  Lord  Lee,  publicly  declared 
in  a  speech  in  London  that  if  invited  by 
America  to  confer  on  the  Limitation  of  Na- 
val Armaments,  Great  Britain  would  accept. 

American  response  to  this  suggestion 
naturally  had  some  basis  in  her  own  eco- 
nomic problems ;  but  altruism  was  by  far  the 
predominant  motive.  The  eagerness  of  our 
people  at  large  to  promote  the  cause  of 
world  peace  was  so  great  that  probably  they 
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would  have  been  willing  even  to  try  to  bring 
about  disarmament  by  example,  not  compre- 
hending the  fundamental  conditions  abroad 
which  would  prevent  foreign  nations  follow- 
ing suit.  Largely  on  account  of  our  isola- 
tion and  relatively  great  material  well-be- 
ing, we  have  more  philanthropy  and  ideal- 
ism in  the  national  temperament  than  is  nor- 
mal and  in  consequence,  as  a  nation,  we  pro- 
foundly misunderstand  the  foreign  view- 
point. We  approached  the  Conference  with 
a  much  greater  hope  than  foreigners  could 
possibly  feel,  that  successful  agreement 
would  be  an  important  step  towards  the  per- 
manent peace  of  the  world. 

Those  basic  highly  competitive  condi- 
tions, which  necessarily  circumscribe  for- 
eign viewpoints,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a 
primary  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  for- 
eign peoples  and  their  officials  at  this  Con- 
ference. With  them,  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  diplomacy,  usually  guided  by  a  per- 
manent corps  of  highly  specialized  diplo- 
mats, has  had  for  its  sole  object  the  due  safe- 
guarding of  national  interests;  and  it  was 
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hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  fundamental 
change  in  this  habit  should  occur  suddenly 
at  the  particular  time  when  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  habit  were  more  pronounced 
than  ever. 

To  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  nor- 
mal foreign  view  and  the  American  attitude 
that  peace  is  the  great  desideratum — to  at- 
tain which  it  is  necessary  to  have  interna- 
tional confidence,  which  in  turn  is  fostered 
by  economic  intercourse  and  general  pros- 
perity— there  is  quoted  an  editorial  abstract 
from  the  London  Times  of  January  27, 
1922:  "The  Prime  Minister  was  present- 
ing no  more  and  no  less  than  the  fundamen- 
tal British  case  when  he  appealed  in  his 
speech  to  the  Coalition  Liberals  on  Saturday 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.  Without  peace  there  can  be  no  con- 
fidence between  nation  and  nation,  and  with- 
out mutual  confidence  the  economic  fabric 
of  Europe  will  be  in  so  perilous  a  condition 
as  to  threaten  the  very  basis  of  our  ancient 
civilization.  The  government  may  rest  as- 
sured that  they  can  rely  upon  the  support 
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of  a  united  nation  in  all  wise  measures  for 
the  revival  of  the  shattered  fortunes  of  a 
distracted  world."  Obviously  this  British 
view  reverses  the  means  and  the  end  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  American  attitude. 

Count  Soyeshima  typified  the  Japanese 
attitude  towards  the  Conference  on  October 
22,  1921,  as  follows:  " Whether  Japan  can 
keep  her  honorable  position  in  the  interna- 
tional intercourse,  ranking,  as  she  does,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  any  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world ;  or  whether  she  will  be 
relegated  to  a  second  or  third  rate  nation 
after  an  unforeseen  calamity  that  may  pos- 
sibly result  if  she  continues  her  naval  ex- 
pansion unrestrictedly,  all  depends  upon 
the  enthusiasm  and  determination  in  which 
Japan  will  attend  the  Pacific  Conference. 
Japan's  fate  really  hinges  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  Conference.  Japan  cannot  en- 
gage in  an  unrestricted  naval  race.  It  is 
preposterous  for  a  ^nation  like  Japan  jto 
spend  so  much  on  arms.  .  .  .  America's 
proposal  to  curtail  armaments  is  a  national 
blessing.    Unnecessary  competition  between 
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Japan  and  America  will  undeniably  result 
in  war  between  the  two  nations,  resulting  in 
ruinous  losses  to  both  sides.  The  Japanese 
delegates  are  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  will  strive  with  unprecedented 
determination  to  achieve  limitation  of  ar- 
maments." 

There  is  none  of  the  American  pacifistic 
altruism  in  this.  The  major  consideration 
is  the  material  interests  of  Japan. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  other  nations  ex- 
cept America  viewed  the  Conference  in  the 
same  material  way.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
for  America  to  sneer  at  them  nor  to  become 
vain  herself  on  that  account.  Undoubtedly 
if  America  was  faced  with  what  Mr.  Balfour 
called  "The  hard  brutal  necessities  of  plain 
and  obvious  facts,"  to  the  same  extent  as 
moist  other  nations,  her  attitude  towards 
American  interests  and  the  possibility  of 
permanent  peace  would  be  very  similar  to 
theirs.  In  order  to  understand  the  various 
developments  and  aspects  of  the  Confer- 
ence, however,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  America  viewed  the  Conference 
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from  an  angle  fundamentally  different  from 
the  other  powers.  Our  people  were  prone 
to  consider  national;  interests  as  subordi- 
nate to  the  promotion  of  world  peace.  Not 
entertaining  the  same  illusions  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace  permanence,  other  peoples 
could  not  help  but  consider  that  question  as 
secondary  to  the  advancement  of  their 
national  interests.  Notwithstanding  our 
Utopian  inclinations  we  had  to  recognize 
the  danger  which  a  Japanese  policy  of  ag- 
gression might  bring  to  the  Philippines. 
Our  obligations  in  that  quarter  forbade  dis- 
arming ourselves  too  far  without  adequate 
guarantees  from  Japan;  and  since  the  po- 
litical situation  in  the  Orient  generally  ap- 
peared to  be  a  potent  breeder  of  competitive 
naval  armaments  and  war,  it  was  mani- 
festly necessary  for  the  Conference  to  at- 
tempt solution  of  it.  Ever  since  1894  Japan 
appeared  to  have  been  pursuing  consistently 
a  policy  of  aggressive  expansion.  Her  war 
with  China  of  that  year  was  over  the  con- 
trol of  Corea ;  as  was  her  war  with  Eussia 
in  1903.    Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  latter 
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she  ostensibly  handed  Manchuria  back  to 
China,  and  by  formal  treaty  agreed  that 
"The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  defini- 
tively guarantees  the  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  Corean  Empire." 
Yet  only  six  years  afterwards  she  formally 
annexed  Corea.  Her  actual  control  of 
Manchuria  has  been  maintained  steadily 
through  the  expedient  of  control  of  the  rail- 
road. The  occasion  of  the  World  War  pre- 
sented opportunities,  which  were  not  neg- 
lected, for  seizing  Shantung,  occupying 
eastern  Siberia,  and  annexing  the  extensive 
Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands. 

These  developments  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
turb America  since  they  were  accompanied 
by  commercial  methods  which  nullified  our 
policy  of  the  open  door  in  China,  by  an  Alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain,  by  a  large  naval 
expansion  greatly  in  excess  of  Japan's 
financial  resources  and  by  an  enduring,  wide- 
spread, and  bitter  anti-American  propa- 
ganda in  the  Japanese  press.  If  Japan's 
policy  should  continue  to  be  aggressive  ex- 
pansion the  Philippines  would  serve  as  a 
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convenient  objective,  and  America  was 
under  great  obligations  to  defend  them. 
America's  naval  policy  was  therefore  natu- 
rally expansive.  This  Japan  appeared  to 
interpret  as  a  threat  to  herself,  and  to  be- 
lieve it  sufficient  reason  for  great  naval 
building  on  her  own  account. 

In  summing  up  the  Japanese  naval  situa- 
tion in  1921  the  eminent  British  naval 
writer,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bywater,  had  this  to  say : 
"  Japan  may  urge  that  her  insular  position 
and  consequent  dependence  on  the  freedom 
of  sea  communications  renders  a  powerful 
navy  indispensable  to  her  safety  and  wel- 
fare ;  but  since  it  is  unquestionably  the  case 
that  the  growth  of  her  naval  power  has  co- 
incided with  the  prosecution  of  vast  schemes 
of  territorial  penetration  in  China,  foreign- 
ers may  be  forgiven  if  they  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  navy  of  Japan  as  the  shield 
behind  which  she  hopes  to  make  her  influ- 
ence all-powerful  in  the  Far  Bast.  Even  in 
Japan  itself  there  is  no  longer  any  attempt 
to  dissociate  the  navy  from  the  govern- 
ment's cherished  scheme  of  gaining  com- 
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plete  political  and  economic  control  over 
China.  The  Japan  Year  Book  admits  that 
'the  object  of  expanding  national  arma- 
ments is  primarily  to  guard  our  interests  in 
Manchuria  and  China.'  In  effect,  therefore, 
Japan  wishes  to  make  herself  so  strong  that 
no  foreign  power  will  venture  to  oppose  her 
in  China,  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  her  naval 
policy  is  thus  seen  to  be  offensive  rather 
than  defensive." 

The  connection  between  adjustment  of 
international  affairs  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments  was  appar- 
ent. Nowhere  else  did  there  loom  any  grave 
international  differences,  at  least  not  for  a 
long  time.  The  existing  situation  in  the 
Pacific  offered  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
world's  peace,  and  hence  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  agreement  upon  limitation  of  ar- 
maments. An  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
problems  affecting  the  Pacific  obviously 
would  promote  the  objects  of  the  Confer- 
ence greatly,  and  therefore  the  clearing  up 
of  that  somewhat  obscure  political  situation 
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necessarily  became  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  Conference. 

The  possibility  of  stabilizing  Oriental 
politics,  however,  in  its  turn  depended  upon 
the  ability  to  reach  agreement  upon  naval 
armaments,  which  question  was  intertwined 
with  the  more  complex  one  of  national  inter- 
ests. Naturally  any  nation  was  reluctant  to 
admit  that  its  own  inherent  interests  were 
less  than  the  interests  of  any  other  nation. 
Hence  if  limitation  of  armaments  was  to 
be  on  a  basis  of  national  interests,  each 
could  claim  the  right  theoretically  to  have 
its  limit  on  an  equality  with  the  others.  But 
practically  it  was  evident  that  the  sum  of 
national  interests  of  any  nation  is  repre- 
sented by  a  compound  of  such  factors  as 
area,  population,  wealth,  geographical  posi- 
tion, foreign  trade,  etc.,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  interests  of  the  various  nations 
were  necessarily  unequal.  Yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  combine  the  various  elements  of 
national  interests  into  a  formula  which 
would  give  even  an  approximately  accurate 
ratio  between  the  nations. 
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It  was  unfortunate  that  no  method  of  es- 
tablishing an  accurate  ratio  of  interests 
could  be  devised,  because  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  such  a  ratio  depended  primarily 
the  ability  of  the  Conference  to  come  to  an 
agreement.  The  assumption  that  was  most 
nearly  fair  to  all  parties  was  that  the  exist- 
ing ratio  of  naval  strengths  represented  the 
true  ratio  of  naval  interests.  Such  an  as- 
sumption was  not  unreasonable,  since  the 
size  of  each  navy  showed  what  estimate  the 
country  owning  it  had  placed  upon  the  value 
of  its  naval  interests.  Of  course  if  that 
country  had  been  richer  it  probably  would 
have  built  a  larger  navy;  but  national 
wealth  is  an  important  factor  in  total  na- 
tional /interest,  and  hence  limited  wealth 
proves  correspondingly  limited  interests. 
But  whatever  the  general  basis  decided  upon 
there  would  remain  many  knotty  problems 
for  solution.  For  example,  naval  strength 
is  itself  a  compound  of  such  elements  as 
numbers  and  characteristics  of  ships  in  the 
various  classes,  total  displacement,  number 
and  size  of  guns  and  other  weapons,  position 
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and  size  of  naval  bases,  etc.,  etc.,  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  an  accurate  common  de- 
nominator. Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to 
divorce  altogether  air  strength  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  military  strength,  from  con- 
siderations of  naval  strength. 

One  further  underlying  influence  jupon 
the  progress  of  the  Conference  merits  our 
attention.  While  the  foreign  press  was 
wholeheartedly  engaged  each  in  presenting 
its  side  of  the  case  to  the  people  of  its  own 
country  as  each  aspect  of  limitation  of  ar- 
maments came  up  for  consideration,  and  in 
this  way  strengthening  the  hand  of  its  dip- 
lomats, the  American  press,  with  few  excep- 
tions, failed  to  serve  the  same  function  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
diplomatic  representatives.  Of  course  this 
was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  patriotism  or  in- 
tegrity of  our  press,  but  to  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  circumstances. 

The  extreme  altruists,  so  numerous  in 
America,  appeared  to  be  well  organized  and 
to  have  plenty  of  money  at  their  disposal. 
The  headquarters  of  many  varieties  of  paci- 
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fistic  societies  were  established  in  Washing- 
ton and  were  very  active  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  inaccurate  literature,  much  of  which 
was  published  because  the  press  correspon- 
dents generally  lacked  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  to  detect  the  inaccuracies. 

Washington  was  filled  with  a  swarm  of 
correspondents,  each  one  of  whom  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  producing  a  story  every 
day.  In  any  country  except  America  they 
would  have  gotten  their  data  and  interpreta- 
tions from  a  competent  technical  source — 
from  naval  officers — and  the  country  would 
have  been  able  to  make  a  correct  judgment 
from  a  correct  presentation  of  the  facts.  But 
American  naval  officers  have  long  since 
formed  the  habit  of  ultraconservatism  in 
regard  to  publicity,  partly  on  account  of 
many  years  of  officially  imposed  repression, 
and  partly  because  of  a  seeming  belief  in 
many  quarters  that  American  naval  offi- 
cers differ  from  other  Americans,  and  from 
officers  of  other  nationality,  in  that  they 
place  selfish  interests  above  their  patriotism. 
The  swarm  of  correspondents,  having  little 
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technical  knowledge  themselves,  and  being 
denied  the  only  source  of  correct  informa- 
tion, naturally  depended  upon  the  only  other 
sources  available,  of  which  there  were 
chiefly  but  two.  One  was  the  altruistic  or- 
ganizations above  mentioned  and  the  other 
the  staffs  of  the  foreign  delegations.  Natur- 
ally the  latter  were  only  too  pleased  to  have 
their  side  of  the  case  presented  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  American  public.  In  this 
way,  principally,  was  American  opinion 
formed  upon  the  various  questions  consid- 
ered by  the  Conference. 

The  great  influences  favorable  to  the 
reaching  of  a  substantially  beneficial  limita- 
tion agreement  were  the  world-wide  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  the  profound  desire  of 
America  to  promote  the  cause  of  permanent 
peace.  The  eminently  practical  attitude  of 
foreign  nations,  as  contrasted  with  the 
chiefly  altruistic  motives  of  America,  tended 
to  result  in  agreement  mainly  at  the  expense 
of  America.  Nevertheless,  our  obligations  to 
the  Philippines  constrained  us  to  make  any 
great  reduction  in  our  armament  contingent 
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upon  Japan's  willingness  to  abandon  ag- 
gression in  the  Orient.  The  natural  incli- 
nation of  all  nations  to  regard  their  own  in- 
terests as  at  least  equal  in  importance  to  the 
interests  of  any  other  prescribed  the  "  rela- 
tive status  quo"  in  naval  strength  as  the 
only  practicable  basis  for  agreement  upon 
limitation  of  naval  armaments.  These  fac- 
tors, together  with  the  absence  of  any  gen- 
eral and  correct  presentation  of  the  Ameri- 
can case  by  the  American  press,  were  the 
principal  underlying  conditions  affecting 
the  work  of  the  Conference. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  HUGHES  PKOPOSALS 

In  opening  the  Conference,  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes,  the  head  of  the  American  del- 
egation, and  presiding  officer,  submitted  a 
comprehensive,  well-digested  plan  for  the 
reduction  and  limitation  of  the  naval  arma- 
ments of  America,  Great  Britain  and  Japan ; 
thus  furnishing  a  practical  working  focus 
for  the  subsequent  deliberations,  and  pro- 
moting the  probability  of  ultimate  agree- 
ment along  the  general  lines  desired  by  the 
Administration.  In  view  of  the  extraordi- 
nary conditions  due  to  the  World  War  which 
resulted  in  an  abnormal  reduction  in  their 
naval  strength,  consideration  of  the  allow- 
ances for  France  and  Italy  was  postponed 
until  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

The  proposals  did  not  relate  to  a  limita- 
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tion  of,  nor  a  restriction  upon,  war  except 
upon  the  debatable  assumption  that  limited 
armaments  foster  peace.  They  did  not  in- 
clude any  proposals  to  limit  the  important 
collateral  elements  of  sea  power — naval 
bases,  merchant  marines,  submarine  cables, 
radio  stations,  air  craft,  and  military  forces. 
The  proposals  pertained  exclusively  to  a 
limitation  upon  ships  of  a  purely  combatant 
type. 

The  preamble  to  the  proposals  set  forth 
four  guiding  principles  which  had  been  used 
in  working  out  the  plan  of  limitation.  Of 
these  the  most  important  was  "That  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  existing  naval  strength 
of  the  conferring  powers,"  meaning  that  in 
general  the  limitation  should  be  upon  a 
basis  of  the  status  quo  in  naval  strength. 
This  was  the  only  basis  upon  which  there 
could  be  any  hope  of  agreement,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter.  Yet  its 
strict  application  was  necessarily  so  ex- 
tremely complicated,  involving  comparisons 
in  strength  between  not  only  the  collateral 
elements  of  sea  power  but  also  the  numerous 
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ships  of  various  types,  characteristics,  and 
ages,  that  a  short  cut  was  used.  The  basic 
principle  was  modified  by  a  second — "The 
use  of  capital  ship  tonnage  as  the  measure- 
ment of  strength  for  navies  and  a  propor- 
tionate allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant 
craft  prescribed. ' ' 

In  other  words  the  status  quo  in  capital 
ships,  comparatively  easily  determined,  was 
assumed  to  represent  a  fair  ratio  of  the  ex- 
isting naval  strengths.  The  ratio  so  deter- 
mined was  to  be  applied  to  the  future  allow- 
ances for  not  only  capital  ships  but  also  all 
other  purely  combatant  auxiliary  ships 
(cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  etc.). 
This  short  cut  was  based  upon  the  reason- 
ably fair  assumption  that  the  capital  ship 
being  the  backbone  of  naval  strength,  the 
ratio  between  the  nations  in  capital  ships 
represents  also  a  fair  ratio  in  subsidiary 
sources  of  naval  strength.  But  the  short  cut 
was  applied  only  to  auxiliary  combatant 
ships,  not  to  bases,  air  craft,  or  other  collat- 
eral elements  of  naval  strength;  as  might 
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possibly  have  been  done  with  reasonable 
logic. 

The  other  two  guiding  principles  used  in 
drawing  up  the  Hughes  proposals  related  to 
the  reductions  to  be  made  in  the  existing 
navies.  Swollen  armaments  were  to  be 
shrunk  by  "The  elimination  of  all  capital 
ship  building  programs,  either  actual  or  pro- 
jected" and  by  "further  reduction  through 
the  scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships." 
In  this  way  great  sums  of  money  could  be 
saved  by  not  completing  many  ships  under 
construction  or  projected,  and  by  eliminat- 
ing maintenance  costs  on  others  that  would 
necessarily  become  obsolete  within  a  few 
years. 

A  fifth  principle,  not  mentioned  but  ap- 
parently considered,  was  that  reduction  to 
very  small  numbers  would  introduce  the  ele- 
ment of  chance  to  an  undue  degree.  For 
example,  if  the  number  of  battleships  for 
each  country  were  reduced  to  5-5-3-2-2,  the 
accidental  loss  of  a  single  ship  by  grounding 
or  other  ordinary  peace  hazard  would  upset 
the  relative  proportion  very  seriously.  Mani- 
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f  estly  it  was  advisable  that  even  the  small- 
est navy  should  be  allowed  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  ships  of  each  class. 

The  application  of  these  principles  re- 
sulted in  a  proposal  that  the  capital  ship 
strength  of  the  three  greatest  navies  should 
be  reduced  to 

United  States,  18  ships  aggregating  500,650  tons 
Great  Britain,  22  ships  aggregating  604,450  tons 
Japan,  10  ships  aggregating  299,700  tons 

All  the  ships  designated  for  retention 
were  named,  and  included  only  those  com- 
pleted and  in  service.  The  apparent  in- 
equality between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  our  ships  are  individually  newer  and 
stronger.  The  5-5-3  ratio  is  actually  ap- 
proached very  closely  in  strength.  Provision 
was  made  permitting  the  replacement  of 
ships  reaching  an  age  of  20  years.  The  ag- 
gregate of  replacement  tonnage  was  limited 
to  500,000  each  for  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  300,000  for  Japan ;  thus  conforming 
exactly  to  the  5-5-3  ratio. 
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To  accomplish  the  proposed  immediate 
reduction  it  was  necessary  that  the  following 
" scrapping''  program  be  effected: 

United  States 

2  battleships  already  launched 

7  battleships  on  the  ways  and  building 
6  battlecruisers  on  the  ways  and  building 
(These  15  capital  ships  under  construction 
averaged  35%  completion.) 
15  old  battleships 

The  grand  total  to  be  scrapped  was  30  capital 
ships  aggregating  845,000  tons. 

Great  Britain 

4  battlecruisers  projected  but  not  laid  down 
19  old  battleships 

Grand    total    23    capital    ships    aggregating 
583,000  tons. 

Japan 

4  battleships  projected  but  not  laid  down 
6  battlecruisers  projected  but  not  laid  down 

3  battleships  building  (1  already  launched) 
2  battlecruisers  building 

10  old  battleships 

Grand    total    25    capital    ships    aggregating 
500,000  tons. 

An  important  incidental  provision  re- 
specting capital  ships  was  that  no  new  ships 
of  this  class  to  replace  those  reaching  obso- 
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lescence  should  be  begun  for  ten  years.  Ob- 
jection to  this  feature  developed  especially 
in  British  quarters  because  of  its  detrimen- 
tal effect  upon  that  phase  of  industrial  pre- 
paredness pertaining  to  battleship  construc- 
tion— a  highly  specialized  art.  Subsequent 
modifications  of  the  battleship  quotas,  per- 
mitting Japan  to  retain  one  nearly  com- 
pleted battleship,  and  the  United  States  to 
keep  two,  while  Great  Britain  was  allowed 
to  construct  two  new  battlecruisers,  allayed 
this  objection. 

A  further  proposal  6f  importance  was 
that  "No  capital  ship  shall  be  laid  down 
during  the  term  of  this  agreement,  whose 
tonnage  displacement  exceeds  35,000  tons." 
The  principal  purpose  of  this  provision 
was  to  safeguard  the  ratio  of  naval 
strength,  but  it  was  also  a  measure  of 
economy.  The  assumption  voiced  by  many 
that  the  limited  size  of  the  Panama  locks 
was  a  compelling  consideration  in  this  pro- 
posal is  not  justified.  The  previous  custom 
to  increase  constantly  the  size  of  new  capi- 
tal ships  laid  down  was  caused  by  a  natural 
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desire  to  produce  ships  of  greater  individual 
power  than  those  existing  in  other  navies. 
Great  displacements  enable  ships  to  be  de- 
signed with  a  maximum  of  gun-power,  speed, 
and  protection  against  gunfire,  torpedoes, 
and  mines.  One  such  ship  may  easily  have 
a  greater  fighting  value  than  several  older 
ships,  and  may  even  put  a  whole  navy  out 
of  date.  For  example,  the  two  new  * '  Hoods ' ' 
which  Great  Britain  is  allowed  to  build,  if 
given  excessive  displacement,  might  so  far 
outclass  the  present  ships  of  the  American 
and  Japanese  navies,  as  to  render  the  latter 
virtually  powerless  against  them;  thus  in- 
validating seriously  the  theoretical  ratio  of 
naval  strengths.  The  modification  of  the 
original  Hughes  proposal,  limiting  the  size 
of  guns  carried  by  capital  ships  to  16  inches 
in  caliber,  was  in  line  with  the  same  object, 
though  it  was  not  so  vital  a  matter  as  the 
tonnage  limitation  because  the  larger  the 
gun  the  fewer  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  a 
ship  of  limited  size,  and  also  because  a  gun 
of  large  caliber  may  not  actually  possess 
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the  fighting  value  of  a  gun  of  smaller  bore 
designed  for  higher  velocities. 

The  displacement  limit  was  a  measure  of 
economy,  not  so  much  in  the  cost  of  the  ves- 
sel itself  as  in  the  great  expenditures  re- 
quired for  the  building  of  new  dry  docks 
and  other  shore  facilities,  the  deepening  and 
enlargement  of  harbors,  etc.  Had  the  evolu- 
tion in  battleship  size  gone  on  unchecked, 
probably  the  United  States  would  have  had 
to  enlarge  the  Panama  locks  ultimately. 
But  this  could  not  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  fixing  upon  a  proposed  limit  of 
35,000  tons,  because  we  had  actually  under 
construction  vessels  of  45,000  tons  designed 
displacement,  and  the  probable  limit  for  the 
Canal  locks  is  not  much  under  60,000  tons. 
Inherently  Japan  should  be  more  interested 
than  ourselves  in  fixing  upon  a  small  limit 
for  the  size  of  capital  ships.  Vessels  larger 
than  35,000  tons  could  navigate  only  with 
great  difficulty  the  Shimonoseki  Strait,  the 
only  direct  exit  from  the  Inland  Sea  to  the 
China  Sea,  and  consequently  a  passage  of 
great  strategic  importance  from  the  Japa- 
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nese  standpoint.  The  Suez  Canal  presents 
similar  handicaps  for  Great  Britain. 

The  foregoing  outlines  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  Hughes  plan  of  limitation  in  so 
far  as  it  related  to  capital  ships.  These  fea- 
tures are  of  special  interest  because  of  their 
final  adoption  substantially  as  originally 
proposed.  But  the  plan  would  have  been  in- 
complete and  to  a  large  extent  defective  un- 
less it  included  further  provisions  for  the 
limitation  of  other  types  of  fighting  craft, 
especially  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines, 
and  airplane  carriers.  While  in  a  broad 
sense  such  types  are  merely  auxiliary  to  the 
" backbone"  of  the  fleet,  the  capital  ship, 
nevertheless  their  fighting  value  is  so  great 
that  a  continuation  of  competitive  building 
of  them  might  easily  result  in  such  augmen- 
tation of  numbers  as  to  defeat  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  Conference,  not  only  in  re- 
spect to  economy  but  also  regarding  a  theo- 
retical ratio  of  naval  strength. 

Consequently  a  cardinal  part  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  plan  was  a  carefully  worked  out 
schedule  of  allowances  in  the  various  types 
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of  auxiliary  combatant  ships,  together  with 
comprehensive  rules  governing  their  scrap- 
ping, replacement,  etc.  In  each  auxiliary- 
class  an  allowance  was  assumed  which  would 
balance  the  battleship  tonnage.  For  exam- 
ple, with  a  tonnage  allowance  of  500,000  in 
battleships,  the  United  States  quota  in  ton-* 
nage  for  cruisers,  flotilla  leaders  and  de- 
stroyers, combined,  was  450,000  tons;  her 
quota  for  submarines,  90,000  tons,  and  for 
airplane  carriers,  80,000  tons.  Similar 
quotas  for  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were 
strictly  on  the  5-5-3  basis.  Unfortunately 
this  vital  part  of  the  plan  failed.  No  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  restricting  the  con- 
struction of  auxiliaries,  so  that  they  finally 
remained  in  the  same  unlimited  status  they 
had  occupied  before  the  Conference  met. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  for  a 
so-called  " balanced"  fleet  the  proportion  be- 
tween battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and 
the  other  types  needed  is  purely  empirical, 
as  will  be  explained  more  fully  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  There  is  no  technical  theory 
which  can  apply.     A  fact  meriting  equal 
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attention  now,  especially  in  view  of  the 
French  contentions  which  were  manifested 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  Conference,  is  that  a 
fleet  of  correct  proportions — " balanced" — 
for  one  kind  of  war,  or  one  variety  of  naval 
campaign,  may  be  badly  " unbalanced"  for 
operations  under  different  circumstances. 
The  assumptions  made  in  the  Hughes  plan 
as  to  the  proportions  between  the  various 
classes  of  combatant  ships — battleships, 
cruisers,  destroyers,  etc. — appeared  to  fit 
the  general  case  of  America,  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  as  well  as  could  be  estimated  in 
advance.  Subsequent  events  demonstrated 
this  to  be  true,  except  for  the  British  desire 
respecting  submarines,  which  probably  had 
its  origin  not  so  much  in  the  needs  of  their 
own  fleet  for  submarines,  as  in  the  handi- 
caps imposed  upon  British  sea  power 
through  other  navies  possessing  subma- 
rines. But  that  the  Hughes  proportions  ap- 
plied to  the  French  case  did  not  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  French  fleet  as  to  balance, 
as  will  appear  later,  became  very  evident. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  lack  of  techni- 
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cal  understanding  by  our  press  brought  so 
much  condemnation  upon  France  on  this 
account. 

But  the  general  features  of  that  part  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  plan  relating  to  the  limitation 
of  the  fighting  auxiliaries  were  essential  to 
any  limitation  of  armaments  agreement  that 
was  to  be  effective  in  eliminating  naval  com- 
petition, reducing  armaments,  and  cutting 
down  great  naval  expenditures.  The  same 
objects  called  for  limitation  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable in  other  sources  of  naval  power  also. 
Mr.  Hughes's  proposal  recognized  the 
need  for  limiting  naval  power  derived  from 
a  merchant  marine,  since  its  importance  was 
"in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  naval  arma- 
ments," and  stated  that  "regulations  must 
be  provided  to  govern  its  conversion  fea- 
tures for  war  purposes";  thus  intimating 
that  the  Conference  must  consider  that  ques- 
tion in  detail  later.  The  limitation  of  naval 
aircraft  was  considered  impracticable  "ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  naval  aircraft  may  be 
readily  adapted  from  special  types  of  com- 
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mercial  aircraft"  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  subject  of  naval  bases,  an  element  of 
naval  power  second  only  to  ships  as  a  finan- 
cial drain  and  a  source  of  sea  strength.  The 
question  of  land  power,  necessarily  related 
closely  to  sea  power,  was  omitted  from  the 
plan,  doubtless  owing  to  the  peculiar  general 
military  situation  as  disclosed  subsequently 
by  the  French  Premier. 

Political  affairs  in  the  Orient  had  no  men- 
tion in  the  proposal  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments.  But  the  close  relation  between 
these  questions  was  indicated  very  plainly 
by  the  fact  that  they  both  were  included  as 
the  principal  topics  on  the  Agenda  for  the 
Conference.  Moreover,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress, Mr./ Hughes  said:  "The  inclusion  of 
the  proposal  for  the  discussion  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Far  Eastern  questions  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  or  delaying  an 
agreement  for  limitation  of  armament,  but 
rather  to  support  that  undertaking  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  this  meeting  to  endeavor  to 
reach  a  common  understanding  as  to  the 
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principles  and  policies  to  be  followed  in  the 
Far  East,  and  thus  greatly  to  diminish,  and 
if  possible  wholly  to  remove,  discernible 
sources  of  controversy." 


CHAPTEE  III 

THE    GKEAT    LIBEEALITY    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
OFFER 

The  5-5-3  ratio  in  capital  ships  was  deter- 
mined by  omitting  purely  paper  programs 
and  by  including  as  a  part  of  the  capital  ship 
strength  of  each  nation  not  only  those  ships 
already  built  but  also  those  under  construc- 
tion, to  the  extent  to  which  construction  had 
already  progressed.  Japan  later  maintained 
that  a  ship  was  not  a  ship  until  finished  and 
contested /strongly  the  inclusion  of  ships 
under  construction.  Such  omission  would 
have  brought  their  status  quo  ratio  up  to 
about  5-5-31/2.  But  manifestly  a  new  ship, 
say  98  per  cent  ready  for  service,  repre- 
sented a  state  of  naval  power  that  could  not 
be  ignored,  and  in  fact  an  element  of 
strength  greater  than  a  completed  ship  that 
might  be  of  antiquated  design  or  out  of  re- 
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pair.  The  logic  and  justice  of  the  American 
view  was  finally  conceded  by  the  Japanese 
after  somewhat  prolonged  discussion. 

In  reality  America  was  extremely  liberal 
in  not  assigning  much  greater  weight  than 
was  assumed  by  the  plan  to  her  building 
program  of  15  capital  ships.  Construction 
was  proceeding  rapidly  upon  this  vast  pro- 
ject, which  already  averaged  about  35  per 
cent  completion,  and  which  would  be  fin- 
ished in  about  two  years.  The  designs  in- 
corporated all  the  principal  lessons  of  the 
war  so  that  the  completed  ships  would  en- 
tirely outclass  most  of  the  existing  ships  of 
the  British  and  Japanese  navies,  which  had 
no  equivalent  number  of  ships  under  con- 
struction. 

Japan  had  5  capital  ships  under  construc- 
tion, together  with  a  paper  program  for  10 
more  which  were  omitted  from  the  status 
quo  calculations.  But  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  an  acute  financial  crisis  due  to  excessive 
taxation  and  to  the  spending  of  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  her  revenue  upon  military  and 
naval  activities.    Her  prospect  was  that  she 
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would  be  unable  to  complete,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  even  those  capital  ships  al- 
ready laid  down.  Much  the  greater  part  of 
her  existing  navy  comprised  antiquated 
ships. 

Great  Britain's  position  was  similar.  A 
period  of  5  years  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
laid  down  any  capital  ships.  In  only  about 
7  capital  ships  had  she  been  able  to  incor- 
porate major  changes  of  design  dictated  by 
the  lessons  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  She 
contemplated  beginning  construction  upon 
4  new  battlecruisers  at  an  early  date,  but 
financial  stress  rendered  this  very  doubtful. 

Manifestly  the  growth  of  the  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  was  almost  stag- 
nant, if  indeed  not  retrogressive,  and  with 
little  early  prospect  of  rejuvenation.  On 
the  contrary  the  great  building  program  of 
the  United  States,  in  no  jeopardy  from  lack 
of  funds,  was  a  vigorous,  powerful,  new 
growth  on  the  eve  of  fruition,  to  which  there 
was  no  adequate  naval  reply  within  the 
choice  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  Even 
should  they  have  undertaken  a  similar  pro- 
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gram  at  once,  ours  was  too  far  advanced  for 
them  to  catch  up.  Considering  the  great, 
highly  virile,  up-to-date  power  represented 
by  our  program,  its  rapidly  growing  condi- 
tion and  the  prospect  of  its  early  completion, 
its  value  as  it  stood,  compared  with  the  rela- 
tively obsolete  ships  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  was  much  greater  ton  for  ton,  prob- 
ably twice  as  great. 

Moreover,  $330,000,000  had  already  been 
spent  upon  this  program  and  it  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  spend  $75,000,000  more 
to  execute  the  details  of  scrapping.  Under 
such  conditions  it  would  be  almost  as  cheap 
to  finish  building  these  ships  as  to  eliminate 
them.  Certainly  in  the  long  run  it  would 
be  cheaper  because  of  the  low  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  new  ships,  and  also  the  need, 
within  a  few  years,  to  replace  certain  bat- 
tleships approaching  the  age  of  obsolescence 
which  were  retained  in  the  final  quota  for 
America. 

There  was  a  further  great  liberality  on  the 
part  of  America  in  taking  no  account  in  the 
initial  proposal  of  some  exceedingly  impor- 
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tant  elements  of  sea  power  other  than  ships 
possessed  by  Great  Britain  and  Japan ;  such 
as  naval  bases,  merchant  marines,  subma- 
rine cables,  et\>.  Bases  add  strength  to 
navies  because  they  permit  maintenance  of 
ships  in  the  areas  where  ships  are  needed. 
Only  the  ships  on  the  scene  actually  count 
during  hostilities.  Those  necessarily  absent 
are  of  little  use  to  their  sisters  under  fire. 
When  bases  are  far  from  the  area  in  which 
the  fleet  must  operate,  the  fleet's  fighting 
value  is  lessened  greatly.  Ships  need  the 
frequent  assistance  of  shore  facilities  to  be 
kept  in  a  satisfactory  condition  of  material 
efficiency.  Distant  bases  impose  reduced 
strength,  either  from  a  high  percentage  of 
absentees  or  because  of  general  deterioration 
of  material.  Even  with  numerous  adequate 
bases  very  close  at  hand  the  Grand  Fleet 
during  the  late  war  had  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  enough  ships  in  readiness  at  all 
times  to  meet  with  superior  force  a  possible 
sally  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  theoretically  the  com- 
parative strength  between  the  Grand  Fleet 
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and  the  High  Seas  Fleet  was  in  a  ratio  of 
five  to  three. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  very- 
reluctant  to  bear  the  expense  of  building  up 
overseas  naval  bases  beyond  her  continental 
limits.  Except  at  the  Panama  Canal  we 
have  no  outlying  bases  whatever  adequate 
to  serve  a  large  fleet,  and  even  those  which 
we  do  possess  are  so  weakly  defended,  with 
the  exception  of  Panama  and  Hawaii,  that 
they  could  be  easily  taken  from  us  in  the 
absence  of  our  fleet.  On  the  contrary,  Great 
Britain  has  a  world-wide  system  of  strongly 
defended  bases,  possessing  ample  facilities 
for  serving  a  large  fleet.  One  such  system 
gives  her  stepping  stones  from  England  to 
the  China  Sea  where,  in  consequence,  she  is 
able  to  project  her  sea  power  almost  in  full 
force.  Similarly,  in  the  Atlantic,  she  has 
strongly  defended  bases  at  Halifax,  Ber- 
muda, Trinidad  and  Jamaica  which  enable 
her  to  exert  a  great  part  of  her  total  naval 
strength  in  American  waters.  (See  map  at 
end  of  book.) 

Japan  also  possesses  a  great  system  of 
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naval  bases,  projected  at  a  distance  from  her 
shores,  and  in  addition  numerous  island 
positions  available  to  her  for  use  as  bases  by 
virtue  of  her  ability  to  take  and  to  prepare 
them  for  defense  before  a  hostile  fleet  could 
arrive  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Twenty  per 
cent  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
amount  which  the  sea  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Japan  is  increased  through  the  pos- 
session of  bases  for  which  America  has  no 
counterpart. 

The  merchant  marine  is  another  impor- 
tant element  of  sea  power  during  war,  espe- 
cially those  merchant  ships  which  by  reason 
of  their  size  and  speed  are  suitable  for  con- 
version into  large  combatant  types,  such  as 
cruisers  and  airplane  carriers.  The  ratio  in 
this  element  of  strength  is  actually  about 
Great  Britain,  10 ;  United  States,  2 ;  Japan, 
1.  This  source  of  strength  alone  is  probably 
sufficient  to  increase  the  total  British  pre- 
ponderance by  5  per  cent  over  America. 
Great  Britain  also  has  almost  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  world's  submarine  cable  system, 
which  proved  of  great  value  to  her  in  the 
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late  war,  particularly  in  the  world-wide 
combinations  needed  to  combat  the  German 
merchant  raiders. 

These  collateral  elements  of  sea  power 
served  to  invalidate,  at  the  expense  of 
America,  a  principle  enunciated  as  of  car- 
dinal importance  in  Mr.  Hughes's  initial 
address — that  the  navy  of  each  nation 
should  be  so  strong  relative  to  the  others  as 
to  guard  adequately  its  own  just  interests 
and  to  insure  its  national  security.  Such 
an  adjustment  of  naval  power  would  result 
in  a  navy  strong  enough  for  defense  in 
home  waters,  yet  too  weak  for  offensive  ac- 
tion projected  overseas.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  ratio  of  equality  between  the  ships 
allotted  by  the  plan  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  former  probably  would 
be  able  to  project  superior  force  in  the 
American  waters  both  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Orient,  by  reason  of  her  preponderance 
in  subsidiary  elements  of  sea  power.  The 
"United  States,  however,  having  no  bases  in 
the  Eastern  Atlantic  would  be  entirely  un- 
able to  cope  with  British  sea  power  in  that 
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theater.  Similarly,  in  a  conflict  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  the  ability 
which  Japan  would  have  to  seize  American 
bases  in  the  Orient  before  the  arrival  of  our 
fleet  and  use  them  in  combination  with  those 
she  already  possesses,  would  augment  the 
strength  of  her  fleet  above  the  American 
fleet  engaged  in  defending  the  Philippines. 
Manifestly  America  was  very  generous; 
some  will  say  much  too  generous.  She  did 
not  quibble  nor  seek  to  gain  any  special  ad- 
vantage for  herself.  She  might  have  argued 
that  since  the  existing  capital  ship  tonnage 
was  to  be  accepted  as  the  measurement  of 
relative  naval  strength,  and  "  proportionate 
allowances  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft 
prescribed' '  on  that  basis,  the  allowances  for 
strength  in  naval  bases  and  other  collateral 
elements  of  sea  power  should  be  prescribed 
similarly.  She  had  most  excellent  grounds 
for  contending  that  her  virile  giant  of  a 
building  program  represented  a  status  quo 
strength  of  twice  that  actually  claimed. 
But  with  noteworthy  generosity  America 
offered  to  give  up  a  certain  first  place  (with 
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no  close  second)  in  sea  power  and  a  positive 
ability  to  safeguard  American  interests  the 
world  over — and  furthermore  volunteered 
to  do  so  at  stupendous  financial  loss  to  her- 
self. 

The  extreme  liberality  and  trust  evidenced 
by  the  American  proposal  is  still  more  ap- 
parent when  it  is  considered  that  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  Conference  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Offensive-Defensive  Alliance  was 
still  in  effect ;  also  that  Japan  was  in  com- 
plete control  of  a  large  part  of  China,  in 
opposition  to  the  American  policy  of  the 
open  door,  and  was  unwilling  to  negotiate 
on  the  subject  except  separately  with  China 
herself. 

How  were  these  extraordinarily  liberal 
proposals  received  by  the  other  delegations  ? 
There  was  flattering  accord,  in  principle,  on 
their  part  but  no  evidence  of  corresponding 
disinterestedness  by  any  other  nation.  For 
example,  there  was  no  offer  from  Japan  to 
evacuate  China,  or  suggestion  from  Great 
Britain  to  give  up  Bermuda.     There  was 
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only  a  studied,  consistent,  forwarding  and 
safeguarding  of  individual  interests. 

Mr.  Balfour  emphasized  "the  hard,  brutal 
facts  and  obvious  necessities"  which  re- 
quired that  Great  Britain  maintain  the  big- 
gest navy  in  the  world.  He  suggested  that 
land  armaments  related  to  naval  armaments 
and  should  be  reduced.  He  objected  to  a 
large  submarine  quota  and  suggested  their 
abolition.  Japan  cautiously  recorded  only 
that  a  few  modifications  would  be  proposed 
with  regard  to  tonnage  basis  for  replace- 
ment. Italy  was  content  with  pointing  out 
that  the  Franco-Italian  naval  question  was 
closely  related.  France  emphasized  the 
point  that  the  application  of  the  status  quo 
in  naval  strength  to  France  was  unfair  in 
view  of  the  recent  war's  demands  upon  her 
land  strength  having  caused  her  navy  to  be- 
come too  weak  for  the  necessities  of  national 
defense. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  imply  that  these 
other  nations  were  not  justified  in  properly 
safeguarding  their  individual  interests,  but 
only  to  point  out  the  striking  contrast  be- 
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tween  America's  great  liberality  and  the  at- 
titude of  all  other  nations  represented  at  the 
Conference.  It  appears  extraordinary  that 
no  special  note  of  this  was  made  by  the 
American  press  as  a  whole.  As  previously 
observed,  probably  this  was  due  to  the  lim- 
ited technical  knowledge  of  most  American 
press  representatives,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  competent  American  advisors, 
American  naval  officers,  took  no  part  in  the 
publicity  aspects  of  the  Conference.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  American  interests  this 
was  most  unfortunate,  since  the  hands  of 
the  American  delegates  would  have  been 
strengthened  greatly  if  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion upon  their  endeavors  had  been  placed 
before  the  American  people.  Certainly  the 
foreigners  would  have  been  less  willing  to 
indulge  in  the  subsequent  bargaining,  and 
therefore  the  probability  that  America  would 
have  to  concede  still  more  than  she  offered 
to  do  in  the  beginning  would  have  been  les- 
sened greatly. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

NAVAL  BASES 

In  commenting  upon  the  Hughes  plan  for 
limiting  armaments,  the  American  delega- 
tion, in  its  official  report  said:  "It  was  a 
proposal  of  sacrifices,  and  the  American 
Government  in  making  the  proposal,  at 
once  stated  the  sacrifices  which  it  was  ready- 
to  make  and  upon  the  basis  of  which  alone 
it  asked  commensurate  sacrifices  from 
others." 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  liberality  of 
the  initial  American  offer,  Japan  wanted  to 
gain  still  further  concessions  of  tremendous 
importance.  To  estimate  the  equity  of  this 
position  of  the  Japanese  it  is  essential  to 
understand  that  the  original  Hughes  plan 
gave  to  Japan  a  superiority  over  America 
in  the  ratio  of  about  6  to  5,  for  operations 
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in  waters  so  near  Japan  as  to  threaten  seri- 
ously her  vital  communications  with  China, 
even  assuming  Guam  and  Manila  to  be  ade- 
quately defended  and  equipped  as  naval 
bases.  This  Japanese  superiority  followed 
from  her  wonderfully  strong  defensive  posi- 
tion geographically ;  the  luxury  of  bases  and 
of  advanced  island  positions  in  her  posses- 
sion suitable 'for  utilization  as  bases ;  the  dif- 
ficulty of  transit  of  the  American  fleet  to  the 
Orient,  the  greater  difficulty  of  maintaining 
it  there  in  a  condition  fit  for  active  opera- 
tions and,  finally,  the  fact  that  both  Guam 
and  Manila  are  too  far  from  Japan  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  a  fleet  engaged  in  blockading 
Japan  or  in  severing  the  only  line  of  com- 
munications that  is  vital  to  her — the  line  to 
Corea  and  north  China. 

Eeference  has  been  made  already  to  the 
Japanese  effort  to  increase  her  ratio  of  ton- 
nage from  5-5-3  to  5-5-3y2  or  10-10-7,  on  the 
ground  that  her  existing  relative  strength 
entitled  her  to  such  a  proportionate  allow- 
ance. It  was  finally  demonstrated  to  her 
satisfaction  that  her  status  quo  worked  out 
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actually  less  than  represented  by  the  5-3 
ratio,  by  every  method  of  computation,  pro- 
vided paper  programs  were  excluded.  The 
justice  of  excluding  them  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned logically.  She  could  do  nothing  less 
than  admit  the  justice  of  the  5-3  ratio  in  ton- 
nage. In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  general 
ratio  really  assured  her  defensive  strength 
in  the  proportion  of  6  to  America's  5,  even 
on  a  fictitious  assumption  of  an  impregnable 
Manila  and  Guam,  it  was  expected  that 
agreement  would  be  reached  on  this  basis. 
But  Japan  would  not  give  her  assent  to  the 
5-5-3  ratio  of  tonnage  until  an  agreement 
was  reached  maintaining  the  status  quo  re- 
garding the  fortifications  of  naval  bases  in 
the  Pacific — Hawaii,  Japan  proper,  and  cer- 
tain British  possessions  being  excepted. 
This  virtually  doubled  Japan's  defensive 
strength  and  her  offensive  power  in  the 
Orient,  bringing  her  ratio  for  those  purposes 
up  to  at  least  10  to  America's  5. 

The  principal  point  in  the  Japanese  con- 
tentions respecting  our  Pacific  bases  was 
that  they  constituted  a  menace  especially  to 
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Japan.  To  a  limited  extent  this  was  true, 
just  as  naval  power  in  any  form  is  some- 
what of  a  threat  to  all  foreign  nations.  But 
it  is  apparent  that  there  was  little  merit  in 
the  Japanese  contentions  when  the  degree 
of  the  threat  to  her  is  analyzed,  when  the 
fact  is  considered  that  Great  Britain, 
France,  China  and  Holland  also  have  ex- 
tensive interests  in  the  Far  East,  and  when 
other  aspects  of  the  question  are  examined. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Philippines  were  incurred 
long  before  any  cloud  arose  between  us  and 
Japan.  The  fortifications  at  Manila  and 
Hawaii  were  begun,  and  the  proposals  re- 
specting a  naval  base  at  Guam  were  made,  at 
a  time  when  the  feeling  in  America  was  ac- 
tually pro-Japanese — and  very  strongly  so. 
There  never  was  any  veiled  threat  at  Japan 
in  any  of  these  projects,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  plain  and  simple  duty  of 
America /to  take  adequate  preparatory  steps 
to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  Philippines  if 
threatened  from  any  quarter.  Without 
stepping  stones  across  the  broad  Pacific  our 
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fleet  can  never  reach  the  Philippines.  Un- 
less the  only  stepping  stones  that  will  be 
available  to  us  in  war — the  present  Ameri- 
can possessions — are  properly  fortified  and 
equipped  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  their  being  available 
to  our  fleet  upon  its  arrival  in  their  vicinity 
under  circumstances  involving  the  security 
of  the  Philippines. 

In  considering  this  question  academically 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  proper  perspec- 
tive regarding  the  great  size  of  the  area  in- 
volved. For  example  Honolulu,  which  the 
Japanese  desired  to  include  in  the  agreement 
limiting  fortifications,  is  3,500  miles  from 
Japan,  about  the  same  distance  as  Heligo- 
land and  Gibraltar  are  from  New  York. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  an  American  to  ob- 
ject to  the  fortifications  at  Heligoland  or 
Gibraltar  as  constituting  a  threat  against 
the  United  States  ?  We  did  not  even  com- 
plain at  the  Conference  against  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Bermuda  and  Jamaica,  each  about 
six  hundred  miles  only  from  our  mainland. 

Guam  is  1,200  miles  from  Japan  proper, 
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twice  as  far  as  Bermuda  is  from  the  United 
States,  about  four  times  as  far  as  the  great 
Japanese  base  at  Pescadores  lies  from  Luzon 
and  nearly  twice  as  far  as  Hong  Kong  is 
from  Japan.  Considering  these  distances 
it  appeared  very  unreasonable  to  ask  us  to 
give  up  the  right  to  add  to  the  present  ex- 
ceedingly weak  defenses  of  Guam ;  an  all  but 
indispensable  stopping  point  for  our  fleet 
in  making  the  immense  passage  across  the 
Pacific  to  the  Philippines.  (  See  map  in  back 
of  book.) 

The  only  other  trans-Pacific  American 
naval  base  is  at  Manila,  also  inadequately 
defended  at  present,  and  lying  1,000  miles 
distant  from  the  mainland  of  Japan.  Man- 
ila is  a  great  commercial  port  and  is  entitled 
to  adequate  defense  as  much  as  any  other 
great  commercial  port.  The  Pescadores  Isl- 
ands, a  very  strongly  defended  and  strictly 
non-commercial  naval  base  of  Japan,  are 
only  300  miles  from  Luzon,  though  600  miles 
from  Japan.  It  constitutes  a  very  much 
more  pronounced  militaristic  threat  to  the 
Philippines   than   does   Manila  to  Japan. 
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The  great  British  port  and  naval  base  of 
Hong  Kong,  strongly  defended,  is  closer  to 
Japan  than  is  Manila.  By  reason  of  a  great 
system  of  stepping  stones  —  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Suez,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore — the 
British  fleet  can  reach  Hong  Kong  much 
more  readily  than  our  fleet  can  go  to  Manila. 
Yet  there  was  no  Japanese  complaint  against 
Hong  Kong.  It  was  finally  included  in  the 
agreement  limiting  fortification  of  bases 
because  the  Americans  insisted  that  they 
could  consent  to  maintaining  the  status  quo 
respecting  their  Pacific  bases  only  if  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  would  make  similar  con- 
cessions. 

In  its  final  form  the  agreement  excluded 
Japan  proper,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
from  any  restrictions  respecting  increase  in 
future  fortifications  or  naval  facilities. 
There  are  excellent  reasons  which  would  en- 
title the  Philippine  Islands  to  a  similar  ex- 
emption, which  they  did  not  receive.  The 
aggregate  area  of  these  islands  is  actually 
greater  than  the  area  exempted  for  Japan. 
The  Philippines  also  are  larger  than  New 
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Zealand  and  nine  times  more  populous. 
They  contain  a  population  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  Australia.  Japan  is  well  able  to 
defend  herself.  The  British  fleet,  combined 
with  the  valuable  system  of  bases  extending 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  Orient,  can  afford 
ample  protection  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. But  without  adequate  bases  at  Guam 
and  the  Philippines,  to  serve  the  American 
fleet,  these  extensive  and  populous  islands 
are  virtually  defenseless. 

Merely  casual  consideration  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  agreeing  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  regarding  the  de- 
fenses and  naval  facilities  of  her  own  island 
bases  (Japan  proper  being  exempted)  Japan 
made  some  sacrifice  commensurate  with  sim- 
ilar restrictions  upon  American  bases.  This 
is  far  from  being  true.  Our  concessions  in 
these  respects  were  of  major  importance. 
Those  of  Japan  amount  to  very  little  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  when  the  elements 
of  time  and  distance  are  given  due  weight. 
Weeks  before  our  fleet  could  possibly  reach 
the  Orient  the  Japanese  may  easily  seize 
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all  weakly  defended  American  bases,  as  well 
as  occupy  and  defend  strongly  all  bases  and 
other  positions  suitable  for  such  use  already 
in  their  possession. 

Only  a  casual  glance  at  the  map  is  needed 
to  understand  the  extent  to  which  Japan  is 
blessed  with  outlying  positions  capable  of 
serving  her  fleet  as  points  of  support  against 
an  advance  across  the  Pacific.  The  tremen- 
dous difficulty  of  capturing  fortified  land 
positions  by  attack  from  the  water  was  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  at  the  Dardanelles. 
After  months  of  effort  and  severe  losses  it 
was  concluded  that  only  through  the  coop- 
eration of  strong  land  forces  with  the  fleet 
could  the  position  be  taken.  Subsequent 
events  there  again  proved  the  well  known 
fact  that  the  operation  of  landing  the  troops 
is  the  critical  one  in  such  joint  operations. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  the  matter  that  renders 
so  difficult  the  capture  of  a  small  island  posi- 
tion, where  necessarily  the  landing  places  are 
very  restricted  and  consequently  easily  de- 
fended by  a  small  force.  While  the  British 
dared  to  undertake  the  capture  of  the  Dar- 
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danelles  they  wisely  refrained  from  a  simi- 
lar attempt  upon  the  small  island  of  Heligo- 
land. 

The  exits  of  the  Inland  Sea  are  Japan's 
Dardanelles.  Behind  them  her  main  fleet 
can  always  be  secure  from  an  enemy  fleet 
of  any  size  that  may  attack  without  the  sup- 
port of  major  operations  by  land  forces. 
But  even  land  forces  can  give  a  fleet  little 
assistance  against  the  numerous  Heligolands 
at  the  disposal  of  Japan.  She  may  have  two 
strong  rings  of  them ;  an  outer  and  an  inner. 
The  inner  ring  comprises  the  already 
strongly  fortified  Pescadores  base,  Formosa, 
the  numerous  Nansei  or  Loo  Choo  Islands, 
Bonin  (already  fortified),  and  the  Kuril 
Islands,  to  the  northeast.  The  outer  ring  is 
formed  by  Japan's  newly  acquired  mandate 
territory,  the  extensive  Caroline  and  Mar- 
shall groups  of  islands,  in  which  are  numer- 
ous small  islands  possessing  valuable  har- 
bors. These  two  groups  of  islands  lie  di- 
rectly across  our  path  to  the  Philippines,  in 
a  zone  about  1600  miles  wide  and  2000  miles 
in  depth.    In  giving  up  her  right  to  fortify 
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these  places  during  peace,  Japan  did  not 
deny  herself  the  ability  to  place  adequate 
defenses  upon  them  before  a  hostile  fleet 
could  reach  the  scene  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Their  proximity  to  Japan  combined 
with  the  remoteness  of  the  general  area  from 
all  strong  naval  powers,  assures  her  of  such 
ability.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  lim- 
iting agreement  respecting  the  peace  status 
of  the  defenses  limits  also  their  war  status. 
This  condition  results  in  doubling  the 
strength  of  the  Japanese  navy,  relative  to 
our  navy.  In  an  advance  to  the  defense  of 
the  Philippines,  if  opposed  by  the  Japanese, 
our  fleet  probably  would  have  to  delay  a  long 
time,  and  suffer  many  losses,  in  capturing 
hostile  bases  which  could  not  be  left  in  the 
rear  safely.  The  alternative  of  passing 
through  the  great  archipelago  of  hostile 
bases  without  capturing  them  would  expose 
our  fleet  and  its  line  of  communications  to 
the  constant  attrition  from  attack  by  sub- 
marines, destroyers,  and  air  craft,  and,  at 
the  end  of  its  journey,  what  was  left  of  the 
fleet  would  still  have  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
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taking  a  Philippine  base  before  it  could  re- 
fresh itself  and  repair  the  damage  sustained 
in  the  hazardous  passage. 

The  point  made  previously,  that  the  origi- 
nal Hughes  proposal  gave  Japan  a  6  to  5 
superiority  over  America  for  a  campaign  in 
the  western  Pacific  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Even  with  Manila  and  Guam  securely  held 
the  extraordinary  \value  of  the  Japanesie 
geographical  position,  and  the  tremendous 
difficulties  involved  in  transferring  a  great 
fleet  from  America  to  the  Orient  and  main- 
taining it  there  in  fighting  condition  would 
confer  that  degree  of  superiority  upon  the 
Japanese  navy.  It  was  on  this  basis  that 
Japan  insisted  upon  limiting  our  right  to 
add  to  the  already  weak  defenses  of  Guam 
and  Manila,  thus  rendering  the  capture  of 
those  places  easy  for  them  in  the  event  of 
war,  and  again  doubling  the  strength  of  her 
fleet  relative  to  ours.  The  American  press 
failed  during  the  negotiations  to  make  these 
technical  facts  clear  to  the  American  people. 
They  accepted  the  ratio  of  5-3  as  an  accur- 
ate comparison  of  strength  between  the  two 
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navies  and  did  not  dream  that  the  true  ratio 
for  operations  involving  the  defense  of  the 
Philippines  was  really  about  10  to  5  against 
America.  Such  inferiority  denies  us  the 
power  to  send  our  fleet  to  the  Far  East. 
Hence  in  so  far  as  that  region  is  concerned 
our  figure  is  reduced  to  zero ;  that  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter  of  non-defense  and  non- 
equipment  of  bases. 

The  final  agreement  was  even  more  sweep- 
ing than  at  first  proposed.  Except  for 
Hawaii,  and  islands  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  mainland  coast,  America  gave  up  the 
right  to  add  to  the  coast  defenses  of  any 
island  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired  in 
all  the  broad  Pacific,  including  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Even  if  we  should  obtain  a  series 
of  stepping  stones  by  a  southern  route 
through  Samoa,  an  alternative  line  to  the 
Philippines  of  great  importance,  we  could 
not  defend  them.  For  a  secure  Ameri- 
can point  of  support  the  Philippine  Islands 
can  look  no  nearer  than  Oahu,  5,000  miles 
distant,  with  the  intervening  water  inter- 
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spersed  with  numerous  potential  Japanese 
bases. 

Great  Britain  gave  up  similar  rights  with 
respect  to  Hong  Kong  and  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  generally,  except  for  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  the  Canadian  coast. 
This  in  no  way  corresponded  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  America,  however,  because  the  main 
British  line  of  communications  to  the 
Orient,  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  remained  intact  as  far  as 
Singapore  inclusive.  The  ability  of  England 
to  transfer  her  fleet  to  the  China  Sea  and  to 
maintain  it  during  operations  there,  is  but 
slightly  impaired  by  the  agreement. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  "MUTSTJ"  CASE;   AND  INDUSTRIAL 
PREPAREDNESS 


The  insistent  desire  of  the  Japanese  con- 
ferees and  of  the  Japanese  government  to 
retain  the  nearly  finished  superdreadnaught 
Mutsu,  instead  of  scrapping  her  as  pro- 
posed originally,  was  very  natural  and  rea- 
sonable. It  did  not  appear  good  business 
to  destroy  a  brand  new  vessel,  good  for 
twenty  years'  service,  while  retaining  other 
vessels  as  old  as  ten  years  which  must  be 
replaced  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  more. 
This  was  opposed  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
objects  of  the  Conference — economy.  More- 
over, the  Mutsu's  retention  would  not 
involve  any  violation  of  the  principle  of 
limitation  according  to  the  status  quo. 
Determination  of  the  tonnage  limit  need  not 
invalidate  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the 
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ratio  in  tonnage.  Probably  the  original 
proposal  to  scrap  the  Mutsu,  together  with 
several  American  vessels  in  about  the  same 
degree  of  completion,  was  caused  by  the 
difficulties  incident  to  Great  Britain's  not 
having  any  new  dreadnaughts  under  con- 
struction. Hence  the  assignment  of  ships 
for  retention  to  constitute  5-5-3  navies  could 
be  done  more  accurately  with  the  partially 
completed  ships  eliminated,  because  the  new 
ships  would  be  relatively  much  stronger  than 
the  older  ones,  and  decision  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  older  ships  which  Great  Britain 
should  retain  to  maintain  a  5-5-3  balance 
was  difficult  to  reach  accurately.  But  these 
difficulties  were  minor  and  appear  to  have 
been  outweighed  by  the  objections  to  scrap- 
ping tremendously  expensive  units  which  in 
a  few  years  would  be  needed  as  replacement 
ships. 

The  Mutsu  was  a  superdreadnaught  of 
about  34,000  tons  displacement,  carrying  8 
sixteen-inch  guns,  and  embodying  all  the 
latest  features  of  design  developed  from  the 
war,  including  modern  compartmentation 
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for  protection  against  mines  and  torpedoes. 
She  was  scheduled  for  completion  within  a 
few  months,  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
$20,000,000,  practically  all  of  which  must 
have  been  spent  or  obligated  in  such  a  way 
that  little,  if  any,  saving  could  be  made  by 
the  cessation  of  construction.  Yet  the  Mutsu 
was  designated  for  scrapping  while  the 
Settsu,  virtually  ten  years  older,  was  on  the 
list  for  retention.  The  greater  age  of  the 
latter  involved  a  high  cost  of  maintenance, 
probably  higher  than  similar  costs  for  the 
newer  though  larger  ship.  Within  ten  years 
the  Settsu  would  be  obsolete  and  require 
replacement,  whereas  the  Mutsu  would  not 
need  replacement  for  about  20  years.  Obvi- 
ously there  would  be  extravagance  in 
scrapping  the  Mutsu. 

Similarly  it  would  be  expensive  for 
America  to  scrap  the  Colorado  and  Wash- 
ington, both  of  which  were  in  an  advanced 
state  of  completion,  and  were  virtually  coun- 
terparts of  the  Mutsu.  It  is  true  that  if 
Japan  and  the  United  States  should  keep 
such  vessels,  Great  Britain  would  probably 
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feel  it  necessary  to  incur  the  great  expense 
of  building  two  new  dreadnaughts  herself. 
Before  the  war  ended,  she  had  a  superabun- 
dance of  battleships  and  stopped  all  con- 
struction of  such  types.  Consequently  she 
had  none  under  construction  when  the  Con- 
ference met.  Most  of  her  ships  were  com- 
paratively old  and  failed  to  embody  all  the 
latest  features  of  design  which  war  experi- 
ence dictated.  The  Mutsu,  Colorado,  and 
Washington  would  each  outmatch  several  of 
the  more  antiquated  battleships  which  com- 
prised the  existing  British  navy. 

Probably  the  British  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  plan  to  scrap  the  new  Japanese 
and  American  ships,  rather  than  an  alterna- 
tive scheme  involving  great  expense  to  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand  there  was  no 
reason  why  Japan  and  America  should  bear 
all  the  great  expense  incident  to  scrapping. 
They  had  other  ships  under  construction 
earmarked  for  scrapping.  Japan  was  build- 
ing the  Kaga  and  Tosa,  both  capital  ships 
of  40,000  tons ;  we  had  seven  battleships  and 
six  battltcruisers   under  construction;   all 
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additional  to  the  Mutsu,  Colorado,  and 
Washington.  Cessation  of  construction  on 
the  building  would  not  mean  eliminating 
further  expense.  Many  existing  contracts 
and  other  financial  obligations  would  have 
to  be  met,  even  if  the  ships  were  scrapped. 
Hence  there  was  but  little  injustice  to  Great 
Britain  involved  in  retaining  the  Mutsu, 
Colorado  and  Washington  if  she  were  per- 
mitted to  build  a  proportionate  amount  of 
new  tonnage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  first  British  objections  to  Mr.  Hughes's 
proposals  was  that  their  shipyards  would 
suffer  very  greatly.  They  made  an  alterna- 
tive suggestion  that  continuous  work  be 
permitted  upon  at  least  one  capital  ship. 

If  Great  Britain  feared  the  consequences 
to  industrial  preparedness  on  this  score  we 
should  have  had  very  much  more  reason  for 
concern.  She  was  building  actively  a  large 
number  of  merchant  ships  and  her  ability 
to  turn  them  out  cheaper  than  could  be  done 
in  this  country  promised  to  insure  merchant 
ship  work  for  her  yards  for  many  years  to 
come.    But  the  British  point  of  view  was 
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that  more  skillful  mechanics  are  required 
on  battleship  than  on  commercial  construe-, 
tion  and  that  even  the  steady  building  of 
merchant  ships  would  not  insure  a  proper 
nucleus  of  artisans  for  producing  battle- 
ships in  the  future.  The  supplemental 
agreement  permitting  Britain  to  build  two 
new  " Hoods"  during  the  general  holiday, 
solved  her  industrial  problem. 

The  revised  plan  which  gave  us  the 
Colorado  and  Washington  to  balance  the 
British  " Hoods"  and  the  Japanese  Mutsu, 
involved  the  scrapping  of  two  of  our  older 
ships ;  and  thus  advanced  the  date  when  we 
could  undertake  any  new  capital  ships  con- 
struction. Since  apparently  we  cannot  build 
merchant  ships  on  a  large  scale,  in  competi- 
tion with  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  normally 
we  will  be  denied  even  that  source  upon 
which  to  draw  for  artisans  when  the  time 
for  resumption  of  battleship  construction 
arrives. 

The  final  agreement  provides  against  the 
laying  down  of  any  replacement  tonnage  in 
capital  ships  for  ten  years,  except  for  the 
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British ' '  Hoods. "  The  only  loophole  is  in  the 
building  of  large  airplane  carriers  up  to  the 
prescribed  aggregate  allowance.  In  some 
respects  this  type  is  similar  to  a  battleship, 
though  heavy  armor  and  turrets  and  large 
guns  will  have  to  be  omitted  from  their 
design.  But  on  the  whole  their  construction 
will  serve  very  well  to  keep  together  at  least 
for  several  years  a  nucleus  of  personnel 
capable  of  undertaking  battleships  construc- 
tion. 

The  Japanese  claims  respecting  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Mutsu  were  entirely  reasonable 
and  the  adjustment  of  them  resulted  in 
mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    PROPOSED    ABOLITION    OR    REDUCTION    OF 
SUBMARINE  ALLOWANCES 

Consideration  by  the  Conference  of  the 
foregoing  Japanese  contentions  extended 
over  a  long  period,  during  which  other  sub- 
jects were  taken  up.  Among  these  were  the 
British  proposals  to  abolish  submarines 
altogether,  or  else  to  reduce  radically  the 
quotas  prescribed  in  the  Hughes  plan  for 
the  several  navies.  An  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  these  proposals  requires 
due  understanding  of  the  probable  effects 
they  would  have  upon  the  international 
naval  situation. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  submarine 
would  be  the  only  substantial  menace  to 
British  sea  power  under  a  limitation  of  ar- 
maments agreement  of  the  general  character 
proposed    by    Mr.    Hughes.      Her    great 
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strength  in  surface  types  of  ships,  combined 
with  an  extensive  system  of  naval  bases, 
would  enable  Great  Britain  to  dominate  all 
but  a  small  part  of  the  waters  of  the  earth  if 
submarines  were  eliminated,  and  thus  to  in- 
sure adequate  intercommunication  between 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  while  denying  any 
corresponding  advantage  to  her  enemies.  The 
perpetuation  of  the  submarine,  however, 
would  reduce  materially  Great  Britain's 
ability  to  command  many  distant  areas,  and 
also  reduce  her  freedom  of  communication 
near  home.  The  possession  of  submarines  by 
weaker  powers  would  enable  them  partially 
to  nullify  her  superior  surface  strength. 

With  submarines  eliminated  the  British 
would  be  supreme  in  European  waters  espe- 
cially. The  ratio  in  surface  tonnage  of  5  for 
Great  Britain  to  less  than  4  for  France  and 
Italy  combined,  would  insure  the  former 
absolute  naval  domination  of  Europe.  The 
inherent  weakness  of  all  alliances  would 
actually  reduce  the  Franco-Italian  combi- 
nation to  a  strength  considerably  less  than 
appears  in  a  paper  comparison,  and  the 
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British  superiority  in  ships  would  be  en- 
hanced still  more  by  the  possession  of 
such  strategically  important  bases  as  Gib- 
raltar and  Malta.  The  United  States  could 
not  exert  any  naval  power  in  European 
waters  comparable  with  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  bases  there.  Only  in  the 
event  that  America  and  France  should  join 
against  her  would  Great  Britain  feel  any 
check  whatever  upon  her  command  in 
Europe. 

The  only  important  large  area  in  the 
entire  world  presenting  much  difficulty  to 
British  sea  domination  would  be  that  adja- 
cent to  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  she 
would  be  confronted  by  a  navy  of  equal 
paper  strength,  operating  close  to  its  home 
bases.  Yet  even  there  the  British  would  be 
served  by  a  chain  of  valuable  bases — Hali- 
fax, Bermuda,  Jamaica,  Trinidad — facili- 
tating the  exertion  of  full  strength  within 
the  strategic  area. 

With  submarines  in  the  hands  of  the 
weaker  powers,  however,  British  dominance 
would  be  reduced  greatly.   By  means  of  sur- 
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face  ships  and  her  own  submarines  she  could 
still  continue  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
using  the  sea  freely,  but  would  have  to  suf- 
fer the  same  handicaps  herself  though  to  a 
more  limited  extent.  French  submarines 
based  on  Brest  and  the  French  Channel 
ports  would  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  British 
marine  traffic  near  home,  and  probably  could 
deny  the  use  of  the  English  Channel  alto- 
gether. The  southern  approach  to  the  Irish 
Sea  would  be  made  hazardous.  But  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow  could  be  reached  through 
the  northern  entrance  to  the  Irish  Sea  with 
a  fair  degree  of  safety  if  the  convoy  system 
and  the  other  anti-submarine  measures, 
developed  during  the  late  war,  were  in  prac- 
tice. The  route  north  of  Scotland  to  Scotch 
and  English  east  coast  ports  would  be  more 
secure. 

In  her  Mediterranean  base  at  Bizerta, 
France  has  another  very  valuable  nucleus 
for  submarine  effort.  It  threatens  seriously 
the  British  communications  to  the  Orient 
except  by  the  long  way  around  Africa. 

On  the  whole,  the  French,  with  a  large 
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number  of  submarines,  could  hamper  Brit- 
ish use  of  the  sea  very  materially,  but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  she  could  " starve  out" 
England  in  this  way ;  particularly  with  the 
limited  allowance  of  90,000  tons  which 
France  desired.  The  Germans  failed  in  such 
an  intention  with  more  than  150,000  tons  of 
submarines  in  service.  Meantime  the  Brit- 
ish have  learned  much  about  anti-submarine 
warfare  which  they  could  apply  effectively 
from  the  beginning  of  the  next  war. 

Italy  is  too  far  from  England  to  make 
any  dangerous  submarine  effort  near  Brit- 
ish waters.  The  Italian  positions  in  the 
Mediterranean,  however,  correspond  with 
those  of  France  in  northern  Africa,  and 
Italy  could  cause  great  inconvenience  to 
British  traffic  between  Gibraltar  and  Suez ; 
probably  forcing  much  of  it  to  go  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Obviously  Japan 
and  the  United  States  are  also  too  far  from 
British  waters  to  exert  any  submarine  effort 
there  of  major  consequence.  Like  Italy,  the 
best  they  could  do  against  England  would 
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be  the  partial  control  of  certain  limited  areas 
of  strategic  importance. 

Of  course  British  submarines  would  be 
able  to  effect  similar  accomplishments,  and 
thus  balance  the  submarine  effort  of  her  op- 
ponents. But  the  essential  point  is  that  with 
her  strong  surface  fleet  combined  with  nu- 
merous widespread  and  well  located  bases, 
Great  Britain  did  not  need  submarines  for 
sea  control.  She  would  have  it  without 
them,  whereas  the  weaker  powers  did  need 
them  very  much  if  there  was  to  be  any  sub- 
stantial check  upon  British  domination  of 
the  seven  seas. 

Lord  Lee's  principal  argument  for  the 
abolition  of  submarines  was  that  these  ves- 
sels are  inefficient  in  attack  upon  men-of- 
war,  thus  leaving  as  their  only  important 
function  the  attack  against  merchant  ships, 
such  as  that  made  in  violation  of  law  and 
ethics  by  Germany  in  the  late  war.  He 
based  this  contention  chiefly  on  the  assump- 
tion that  although  Germany  had  an  aggre- 
gate of  270,000  tons  of  submarines  she  was 
unable  to  sink  any  ship  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
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or  cross-Channel  transport.  This  reasoning 
overlooks  the  essential  fact  that  during 
almost  the  entire  submarine  campaign  the 
German  object  was  exclusively  to  sink  as 
much  merchant  tonnage  as  possible.  Attack 
upon  men-of-war  during  that  campaign  was 
deliberately  avoided  in  order  to  increase  the 
damage  done  to  merchant  ships.  Early  in 
the  war,  when  the  German  submarines  had 
no  such  object,  they  sank  a  number  of  Brit- 
ish cruisers  and  proved  a  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Grand  Fleet — this  when  total 
German  submarine  tonnage  was  actually  less 
than  24,000  tons. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  " unrestricted  submarining"  was 
to  bring  about  a  crisis  in  merchant  cargo 
carriers  so  acute  as  to  force  Allied  surrender 
from  sheer  shortage  of  supplies.  Even  a 
casual  reading  of  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence of  that  time,  the  orders  to  the  German 
navy,  the  proclamations  to  the  German  army 
and  people,  and  all  the  books  that  have  been 
written  since  upon  the  subject,  will  lead 
inevitably  to  this  conclusion.     Moreover, 
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this  view  has  a  sound  logical  basis.  The  ex- 
cessive demands  for  materials  from  over- 
seas, created  by  the  stupendous  expenditures 
of  the  huge  armies,  overtaxed  the  capacities 
of  the  world's  shipping,  especially  since 
many  of  the  ships  were  diverted  necessarily 
to  naval  auxiliary  use.  The  Germans  saw 
their  opportunity.  If  a  substantial  number 
of  cargo  carriers  of  any  nationality  could  be 
sunk  the  Allies  would  be  unable  to  carry  on. 
Not  only  would  the  armies  receive  insuffi- 
cient munitions  and  other  supplies  to  com- 
bat German  troops  effectively,  but  also  pres- 
sure would  be  brought  on  civil  populations 
by  reducing  their  food,  clothing,  fuel,  etc., 
below  the  minimum  requirements. 

Once  the  policy  of  an  attack  on  trade  was 
decided  upon  it  was  but  logical  for  the  Ger- 
man submarines  to  avoid  attacks  upon  men- 
of-war  and  transports.  The  sinking  of  a 
cruiser,  battleship,  or  other  naval  vessel 
meant  little  or  no  gain  in  restricting  the 
ability  of  the  Allies  to  supply  themselves 
with  necessary  materials  to  come  in  mer- 
chant bottoms.    Furthermore  attacks  upon 
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fighting  craft  would  surely  result  in  some 
losses  of  submarines  and  thus  jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  whole  campaign  against  trade 
— since  that  success  depended  upon  the  num- 
ber of  submarines  that  could  be  employed 
continuously,  and  there  was  no  excess  to 
spare.  Since  transports  were  much  more 
heavily  escorted  than  cargo  ships  attacks 
upon  them  also  involved  abnormal  danger 
to  the  submarine.  Therefore  it  seemed  most 
illogical  to  conclude  that  inherently  sub- 
marines are  ineffective  against  men-of-war 
merely  because  they  failed  to  sink  many 
fighting  craft  or  transports  during  the  late 
submarine  campaign. 

Such  a  conclusion  would  entirely  ignore 
the  fact  that  when  the  Germans  were  oper- 
ating against  men-of-war  primarily  they 
succeeded  in  sinking  a  considerable  number 
— and  this  when  but  comparatively  few  sub- 
marines were  available.  German  subma- 
rines actually  sank  altogether  10  battleships, 
18  cruisers,  21  destroyers,  34  auxiliaries,  6 
submarines,  and  21  miscellaneous  men-of- 
war  of  the  Allies.    Conversely  the  subma- 
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rines  of  the  Allies  sank  enemy  war  vessels 
in  the  following  numbers : — 2  battleships,  6 
cruisers,  12  destroyers,  5  submarines,  and  7 
miscellaneous.  Gunfire  accounted  for  few 
if  any  more  losses. 

What  the  Germans  would  have  accom- 
plished had  their  whole  submarine  effort 
been  concentrated  upon  men-of-war  cannot 
be  determined,  but  certainly  the  above  data 
respecting  losses  do  not  bear  out  othe  impli- 
cations of  comparative  impotence  of  sub- 
marines against  regular  ships.  Of  course 
in  addition  a  large  number  of  men-of-war 
were  damaged,  though  not  sunk.  For  exam- 
ple, on  November  5,  1916,  the  British  sub- 
marine J-l  made  an  unsupported  attack 
upon  a  squadron  of  German  battleships 
heavily  escorted  by  destroyers.  The  condi- 
tions of  shallow  water,  a  heavy  sea  and  good 
daylight  were  most  unfavorable  to  the  sub- 
marine, yet  she  succeeded  in  torpedoing  two 
of  the  German  battleships,  which  subse- 
quently reached  port  and  were  repaired. 

The  late  war  affords  further  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  value  of  submarines  in  a 
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legitimate  role  other  than  that  offered  by  the 
record  of  damage  inflicted  by  mine  or  tor- 
pedo. A  reading  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's  book 
will  show  clearly  that  the  fear  of  submarines 
embarrassed  him  greatly  in  the  selection  of 
a  base,  and  caused  him  to  shift  base  repeat- 
edly. On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Grand 
Fleet  evacuated  its  anchorage  in  a  near  panic 
merely  because  of  a  report  that  a  submarine 
had  entered  the  harbor.  The  danger  from 
German  submarines  was  advanced  as  one  of 
the  principal  arguments  against  the  Grand 
Fleet's  opening  up  the  Baltic  to  afford  aid 
to  Bussia.  Had  this  been  done  the  Russian 
collapse  probably  never  would  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  war  might  have  been  won 
by  the  Allies  in  1916. 

The  British  had  a  number  of  large  i i fleet' ' 
submarines  with  the  Grand  Fleet  during 
most  of  the  war,  with  the  intention  of  using 
them  in  a  fleet  action.  They  maintained  con- 
stantly a  patrol  of  submarines  off  Heligo- 
land to  attack  men-of-war,  and  especially 
to  report  the  movement  of  German  naval 
forces.    In  this  latter  capacity  the  subma- 
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rines  repeatedly  proved  of  the  highest  value. 
For  example,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Bight "  was 
initiated  by  the  British  wholly  in  conse- 
quence of  information  obtained  previously 
by  British  submarines.  An  important  ele- 
ment in  the  German  plan  for  a  fleet  action 
just  before  the  Armistice,  which  plan  pre- 
cipitated the  mutiny  in  the  High  Seas  Fleet, 
was  a  great  submarine  concentration  just 
off  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  sole  object 
of  attacking  the  Grand  Fleet  when  it  came 
out  to  meet  the  High  Seas  Fleet.  At  all 
stages  of  the  war  the  Germans  used  subma- 
rines to  observe  and  report  movements  of 
British  naval  forces. 

Obviously  Lord  Lee's  plea  for  abolition  of 
submarines  on  the  ground  of  ineffectiveness 
lacked  an  accurate  technical  basis  as  well  as 
a  complete  presentation  of  facts.  It  is  nec- 
essary also  to  examine  the  other  principal 
argument  made  to  the  same  end — that  the 
example  of  German  ruthlessness  will  of  ne- 
cessity be  repeated  in  future  and  constitutes 
sufficient  cause  for  barring  out  submarines 
entirely.    Germans  and  others  were  ruthless 
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in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  and  the  rifle.  They 
stabbed  and  shot  prisoners  and  civilians. 
They  were  ruthless  with  heavy  artillery  and 
aircraft,  having  used  them  for  the  bombard- 
ment of  cities  containing  many  innocent  in- 
habitants. On  several  occasions  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870  the  Germans 
deliberately  diverted  their  whole  artillery 
fire  from  the  protecting  forts  of  a  city  to  the 
purely  residential  and  commercial  quarters, 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  surrender  of 
the  city  would  be  hastened  thus.  These  facts 
are  no  argument  for  the  abolition  or  drastic 
limitation  of  the  rifle,  bayonet,  aircraft,  and 
great  gun.  Similarly  because  the  Germans 
used  submarines  ruthlessly  does  not  in  itself 
appear  as  sufficient  reason  for  abolishing 
submarines. 

In  operations  against  merchant  ships, 
there  is  no  reason  inherent  in  the  submarine 
requiring  ruthlessness  or  inhumanity,  espe- 
cially not  in  the  case  of  the  large  modern 
submarines  which  may  carry  large  guns  be- 
sides torpedoes.  Of  course  there  is  consid- 
erable danger  involved  for  a  small  subma- 
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rine,  which  can  have  but  small  gun  power,  if 
it  comes  to  the  surface  close  to  a  merchant 
ship  which  may  have  a  heavy  gun  armament. 
But  even  this  is  a  legitimate  war  risk  which 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  sea  for  cen- 
turies to  run.  In  the  sailing  ship  era,  small 
men-of-war  constantly  went  to  close  quarters 
with  large  merchant  ships  to  capture  them. 
The  possibility  that  the  merchantman  pos- 
sessed a  heavy  armament  carefully  dis- 
guised, as  was  often  the  fact,  did  not  per- 
suade the  man-of-war  to  fire  into  her  with- 
out warning.  The  small  submarine  should 
accept  this  risk  without  indulging  in  ruth- 
lessness.  The  large  submarine  will  not  be 
subjected  to  such  a  risk  because  she  carries 
a  strong  gun  armament.  Since  the  size  of 
submarines  is  being  increased  constantly, 
as  a  natural  development,  the  excuse  for 
ruthlessness  will  steadily  diminish. 

Proof  of  the  ability  of  submarines  to  con- 
duct war  against  trade,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  cruisers  do  without  occasioning 
deprecatory  comment,  was  demonstrated  by 
the  German  submarine  raids  on  the  Ameri- 
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can  coast  during  the  war.  About  86  per  cent 
of  the  merchant  vessels  attacked  in  these 
operations  received  proper  warning  in  ad- 
vance, and  were  treated  in  no  more  wanton 
fashion  than  a  cruiser  might  have  done. 

The  German  submarine  practice  of  sink- 
ing the  ships  captured,  whether  or  not  the 
attack  was  made  without  warning,  or  the 
crews  given  opportunity  to  save  them- 
selves, was  due  principally  to  the  general 
shortage  in  world  shipping  which  seriously 
embarrassed  the  maintenance  of  the  Allied 
line  of  supply.  German  cruiser  raiders  fol- 
lowed the  same  policy,  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  true  that  the  small  crews  of  the  sub- 
marines forbade  their  putting  prize  crews 
on  the  vessels  captured  to  convey  them  to 
port.  Larger  submarines,  carrying  larger 
crews  will  obviate  this  difficulty  to  some 
extent  in  the  future.  But  another  impor- 
tant reason  why  the  Germans,  whether  in 
submarines  or  cruisers,  could  not  send  prizes 
into  port  was  that  England's  geographical 
position  blocked  access  to  German  ports, 
and  international  law  forbade  the  sending 
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of  prizes  to  neutral  ports.  Few  wars  of  the 
future  will  duplicate  this  geographical  con- 
dition. A  change  in  international  law 
appeared  more  logical  than  abolition  or 
excessive  restriction  of  submarine  tonnage. 

The  great  justification  of  the  submarine 
is  that  it  is  the  natural  weapon  of  the  weak. 
By  its  legitimate  use  nations  weak  on  the 
sea  can  have  some  check  against  the  possible 
aggression  of  the  strong. 

Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  Great 
Britain  received  no  support  from  the  other 
conferring  powers  in  her  anti-submarine 
negotiations.  American  effort  to  compro- 
mise the  question  by  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  submarine  quotas  brought  out  such 
pronounced  disagreement  as  to  threaten 
seriously  the  success  of  the  Conference  nego- 
tiations. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

France's  plea  for  a  capital  ship  allowance 
of  300,000  tons  was  based  upon  her  defen- 
sive necessities  at  home,  and  also  abroad, 
where  she  possessed  the  second  largest 
colonial  empire  in  the  world.  Her  status 
quo  in  the  dreadnaught  class  amounted  to 
only  164,000  tons,  but  the  special  naval  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  placed  as  the 
result  of  the  World  War  were  advanced  as 
a  reason  for  making  an  exception  to  the 
status  quo  principle  in  her  case.  Mr. 
Hughes  pointed  out  that  if  the  existing 
French  battleship  strength  was  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  her  quota  would  be  102,000  tons  only. 
He  suggested  a  compromise  of  175,000  tons 
for  France  and,  in  a  personal  appeal  to  Mr. 
Brian^d,    expressed   the   fear   that   should 
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France  insist  upon  300,000  tons  the  whole 
Conference  would  fail.  The  French  Pre- 
mier accepted  the  175,000  ton  compromise, 
but  in  doing  so  made  an  emphatic  reserva- 
tion that  France  could  not  agree  to  corre- 
sponding reductions  in  her  final  quotas  of 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  latter  question  came  up 
before  the  Conference,  she  would  not  recede 
from  a  demand  for  a  cruiser  and  destroyer 
allowance  of  330,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
450,000  tons  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  equality  with  those  two 
countries  in  a  submarine  tonnage  allowance 
of  90,000.  Strong  opposition  centered  upon 
the  submarine  demand  particularly.  This 
opposition  was  led  by  the  British,  who  re- 
ceived the  warm  support  of  the  American 
press,  which  was  most  outspoken  in  condem- 
nation of  the  French  attitude. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  the  French 
demands  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  recall 
the  fundamental  basis  of  a  limitation  agree- 
ment as  voiced  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  open- 
ing address  when  first  introducing  the  spe- 
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cific  proposals  for  reduction  and  limitation. 
He  said:  "In  making  the  present  proposal 
the  United  States  is  most  solicitous  to  deal 
with  the  question  upon  an  entirely  reason- 
able and  practicable  basis,  to  the  end  that  the 
just  interests  of  all  shall  be  adequately 
guarded  and  that  national  security  and  de- 
fense shall  be  maintained." 

In  this  connection  it  is  essential  to  under- 
stand the  pronounced  vulnerability  of 
France  to  naval  domination  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. Nearly  all  the  French  home  ports  are 
very  close  to  the  sea  and  difficult  to  defend 
against  long  range  bombardment  by  ships  in 
the  offing.  Many  of  them  are  "breakwater 
harbors,"  with  no  land  in  front  capable  of 
being  used  for  defensive  purposes.  Her 
ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  are  simi- 
larly exposed.  Two  of  them  were  bombarded 
with  impunity  by  the  Goben  during  the  late 
war.  Submarines  and  torpedo  craft  may  be 
effective  in  preventing  this  form  of  attack 
and  in  keeping  free  for  coastwise  traffic  a 
narrow  zone  along  the  coasts.  But  unless 
supported  by  strong  surface  forces,  includ- 
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ing  an  ample  number  of  battleships,  sub- 
marines cannot  keep  ports  free  for  overseas 
access.  In  this  respect  British  sea  power 
may  completely  throttle  France,  regardless 
of  submarines  and  other  auxiliary  types  of 
ships. 

The  point  previously  mentioned,  that 
there  is  no  fixed  theoretical  relation  between 
the  numbers  of  the  various  types  of  ships 
that  go  to  make  up  a  fleet,  should  be  reiter- 
ated here.  The  proportion  is  purely  empiri- 
cal and  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  naval 
warfare  that  is  expected.  For  example  it 
was  assumed  for  many  years  that  4  destroy- 
ers to  1  battleship  was  an  appropriate  allow- 
ance for  the  American  fleet.  But  durng  the 
late  war  such  a  proportion  of  destroyers  was 
found  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
conditions  then  confronting  us.  Had  we 
fought  a  different  kind  of  war  we  might 
have  had  a  surplus  of  destroyers.  The  "  bal- 
ance' '  needed  between  battleships,  cruisers, 
destroyers,  submarines,  etc.,  varies  greatly 
with  conditions,  just  as  the  needful  propor- 
tion between  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
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changes  with  conditions  on  land.  Therefore 
it  did  not  at  all  follow  that  because  the  ratio 
in  battleship  strength  between  Britain  and 
France  was  fixed  at  5  to  1.75  the  same  ratio 
was  appropriate  in  the  auxiliary  combatant 
types  of  ships  also.  "The  end  that  the  just 
interests  of  all  shall  be  adequately  guarded, 
and  that  national  security  and  defense  shall 
be  maintained"  inherently  required  that 
the  French  navy  should  contain  a  higher 
proportion  than  the  British  navy  of  sub- 
marines and  other  auxiliaries. 

There  has  long  been  a  radical  difference 
in  naval  policy  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  which  has  resulted  in  pronounced 
differences  in  the  composition  of  their  fleets. 
Great  Britain  has  maintained  strong  offen- 
sive types  primarily  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury— regardless  of  expense.  French  policy 
has  been  defensive  and  hence  her  navy  has 
comprised  a  relatively  great  number  of  ships 
suitable  for  defensive  war.  It  was  the 
French  who  first  brought  out  the  cruiser 
commerce  raider.  They  developed  the  tor- 
pedo boat  and  built  large  numbers  of  them 
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with  a  view  to  controlling  the  waters  near 
their  coast  against  British  battleships.  In 
reply  the  British  evolved  the  destroyer  for 
use  against  torpedo  boats;  an  offensive  re- 
ply to  a  defensive  type.  A  British  fleet 
strong  in  battleships  and  other  aggressive 
classes  of  ships,  and  a  French  fleet  weak  in 
battleships  but  possessing  a  relatively  large 
number  of  smaller  defensive  units,  has  been 
the  normal  condition  ever  since  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar  in  1805. 

This  long  standing  French  defensive  pol- 
icy afloat  probably  has  been  imposed  by  rea- 
son of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  exces- 
sively large  Army,  compared  with  the  Brit- 
ish. The  menace  on  land  prevented  expen- 
ditures for  a  fleet  capable  of  disputing  con- 
trol of  the  sea  with  Great  Britain.  The 
same  conditions  today  prescribe  naval  pol- 
icy. France  asked  for  10  dreadnaughts  but 
readily  agreed  to  reduce  her  quota  to  7,  as 
compared  with  more  than  20  for  Great 
Britain.  It  is  doubtful  whether  France 
could  have  afforded  to  build  10  new  dread- 
naughts,  and  probably  she  would  have  been 
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embarrassed  if  the  Conference  had  acceded 
to  her  request.  But  it  is  only  natural  that 
France  should  want  to  make  up  for  a  defi- 
ciency in  battleships  by  building  a  liberal 
number  of  submarines,  cruisers,  and  de- 
stroyers, with  which  she  can  still  pursue  her 
long  standing  defensive  naval  policy. 

Merely  because  the  Americans,  British, 
and  Japanese  wanted  approximate  equality 
between  the  tonnage  of  battleships  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  combined  tonnage  of  aux- 
iliaries and  submarines  on  the  other  hand, 
was  no  reason  why  the  same  proportion 
should  be  imposed  on  the  French  and  Italian 
fleets.  If  French  naval  policy,  dictated  by 
the  naval  conditions  which  confronted  her, 
called  for  a  proportion  of  roughly  twice  as 
much  combined  auxiliary  and  submarine 
tonnage  as  battleship  tonnage,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  just  reason  why  she 
should  not  have  had  it,  especially  since  such 
allowances  would  not  jeopardize  seriously 
the  interests  or  security  of  any  other  of  the 
conferring  powers. 

Contesting  the  view  that  the  French  de- 
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mands  in  submarine  tonnage  were  exces- 
sive, Admiral  de  Bon  estimated  that  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  90,000  would  mean  a 
total  of  about  90  submarines,  of  which  num- 
ber only  15*  or  20  could  be  maintained  on 
station  at  all  times.  This  is  not  far  from 
correct,  since,  with  nearly  200  submarines 
available,  the  maximum  the  Germans  could 
maintain  in  the  focal  areas  of  shipping  was 
never  more  than  about  30,  and  usually  only 
20  to  25.  It  is  true  that  French  bases  are 
closer  to  British  focal  areas,  and  that  im- 
provement in  the  reliability  of  submarines 
is  likely  to  occur,  but  even  with  these  allow- 
ances the  Admiral's  estimate  appears  rea- 
sonable. 

In  order  to  be  effective  against  men-of- 
war  or  trade,  submarine  effort  must  be  con- 
centrated in  the  localities  of  dense  traffic. 
To  scatter  them  at  random  about  the  ocean 
cannot  fail  to  be  unprofitable.  At  the  foci 
the  submarines  are  sure  to  meet  with  effi- 
cient counter  effort — to  suffer  handicaps  and 
losses — and  under  such  conditions  15  or  20 
submarines  is  not  a  great  force.    It  could 
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not  seriously  menace  the  food  supply  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  navy  knows  well  how 
to  operate  against  submarines.  To  make 
any  offensive  headway  at  all  against  Great 
Britain,  France  would  have  to  concentrate 
all  her  submarines  near  the  Channel,  leav- 
ing her  many  distant  colonies  undefended 
except  from  the  land.  But  if  the  French 
plan  was  to  defend  her  most  important  col- 
onies as  well  as  the  homeland  she  would 
need  many  more  than  90  submarines,  since 
in  the  distant  quarters  she  could  give  no  sup- 
port whatever  to  her  submarines  with  sur- 
face craft. 

In  their  persistent  opposition  to  the 
French  claims  and  arguments  in  their  sup- 
port the  British  emphasized  strongly  the 
dangers  to  their  vital  home  communications, 
inherent  in  the  possession  by  France  of  a 
large  force  of  submarines  capable  of  being 
used  illegally,  similar  to  the  recent  German 
practices.  The  debates  became  highly  con- 
troversial and  the  further  progress  of  the 
Conference  was  threatened  seriously.  Mr. 
Hughes  very  wisely  endeavored  to  allay  the 
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high  feeling  by  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Root's  proposed  rules  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  submarine  operations  in  naval 
warfare.  These  rules  discountenanced  and 
forbade,  in  most  emphatic  terms,  all  objec- 
tionable features  of  submarine  war  against 
merchant  ships  and  even  included  severe 
personal  penalties  for  the  commanders  of 
submarines  who  might  violate  them.  No 
delegates  exceeded  the  French  in  their 
hearty  approval  of  these  rules  and  this,  com- 
bined with  their  unqualified  disavowal  of 
the  supposed  advocacy  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marining by  a  prominent  French  naval  offi- 
cer, who  incidentally  had  been  misquoted 
badly  by  Lord  Lee,  served  to  restore  an 
atmosphere  of  more  harmony. 

Warm  indorsement  by  the  French  of  the 
principle  of  anti-ruthlessness  in  submarine 
warfare,  and  their  strong  concurrence  with 
the  Root  rules  respecting  the  application  of 
this  principle,  removed  any  valid  objection 
the  British  might  entertain  against  the  pos- 
session of  substantial  submarine  strength  by 
France  and  opened  the  door  wide  for  ulti- 
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mate  agreement  upon  submarine  and  auxil- 
iary tonnage  ratios. 

In  spite  of  the  contrary  impression  cre- 
ated at  the  time  by  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can press,  France  did  not  refuse  to  compro- 
mise this  aspect  of  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments agreements.  She  merely  announced 
the  minimum  limit  which  she  was  willing  to 
have  placed  upon  her  own  quotas.  That  is 
quite  different  from  being  unwilling  to  ad- 
here to  any  limitation.  It  should  have  been 
practicable  to  reach  agreement  by  taking  the 
French  proposal  for  their  own  limit  as  a 
basis  for  apportionment  of  corresponding 
quotas  for  the  other  countries.  But  the 
British  were  unwilling  to  do  this,  maintain- 
ing persistently  that  such  a  force  of  French 
submarines  made  it  impossible  to  place  any 
limit  upon  their  strength  in  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, and  other  anti-submarine  types. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  British  more 
than  the  French  who  were  uncompromising 
in  this  question,  so  important  to  the  general 
success  of  the  Conference.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  notwithstanding  the  fundamental 
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equity  of  the  French  claims  for  quotas  in 
defensive  types  of  ships  adequate  for  legiti- 
mate needs,  and  regardless  of  the  underly- 
ing need  of  America  for  substantial  subma- 
rine strength,  the  American  press  through- 
out this  controversy  condemned  the  French 
attitude  so  strongly  as  to  cause  official  com- 
plaint from  France. 

It  was  most  regrettable  that  our  press 
failed  to  present  the  French  case  correctly. 
The  use  of  submarines  by  France  would  not 
open  her  own  sea  communications — the  sub- 
marine cannot  do  this  in  the  future  any  more 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past — but  it  would 
give  France  some  means  of  counterattack 
against  British  communications  and  thus 
serve  to  deter  Great  Britain  from  undue 
aggression  in  the  first  instance.  Submarines 
cannot  give  mastery  of  the  sea  unless  backed 
up  by  superior  surface  strength  so  that  the 
British  contention  that  submarines  are  a 
menace  to  her  existence  is  not  admissible  so 
long  as  Great  Britain  has  a  superiority  on 
the  surface.  Regardless  of  French  subma- 
rine  attack,    even   if   illegally   conducted, 
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Great  Britain  could  still  survive,  though  she 
would  suffer  considerable  embarrassment. 
By  the  adoption  of  anti-submarine  meas- 
ures, so  well  developed  by  her  during  the 
late  war,  and  by  the  diversion  of  her  sea- 
borne traffic  to  northern  routes  of  approach 
to  her  ports,  she  could  still  " carry  on"  in- 
definitely, with  comparatively  moderate 
losses  of  shipping.  Without  submarines 
France  could  accomplish  practically  noth- 
ing. This  instrument  of  sea  war  is  indis- 
pensable to  France,  and  to  Italy  as  well,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  deterrent  of  importance 
against  British  domination  of  European 
waters. 

American  public  opinion  exerted  a  re- 
markably strong  influence  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Conference  and  if  the  American 
people  could  have  been  made  to  understand 
the  essence  of  this  question  agreement  upon 
a  limitation  for  submarines  and  other  aux- 
iliary fighting  craft  might  well  have  been 
reached.  The  failure  to  do  so  cannot  be 
regarded  as  less  than  very  unfortunate, 
since  it  detracted  greatly  from  the  practical 
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benefits  of  the  agreements  actually  con- 
cluded. In  fact,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
failure  did  not  actually  nullify  the  effects  of 
limitation  on  battleships  and  air-craft  car- 
riers— the  only  types  included  in  the  final 
agreement. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

PARTIAL   LIMITATION    OF    NAVAL    ARMAMENTS 

NOT  EFFECTIVE  IN  ELIMINATING 

NAVAL  COMPETITION 

An  agreement  restricting  the  number  of 
ships,  or  amount  of  tonnage,  that  each  na- 
tion can  have  to  only  one  or  two  of  the  many 
types  that  constitute  a  fleet  cannot  possibly 
of  itself  be  effective  in  halting  competitive 
building,  nor  even  in  eliminating  great  naval 
expenditures.  Such  purposes  require  that 
practically  all  naval  types  be  included  in  the 
limitation  agreement,  because  one  or  more 
kinds  of  naval  power  can  serve  to  a  great 
extent  as  a  substitute  for  another.  Since 
the  impracticability  of  limiting  the  kind  of 
naval  power  derived  from  air  craft  and  mer- 
chant vessels  was  generally  recognized,  it 
was  all  the  more  important  that  these  should 
be  the  only  exceptions,  and  especially  impor- 
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tant  that  the  relative  strengths  in  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines,  should  be  pre- 
cisely fixed. 

It  is  true  that  a  properly  " balanced"  fleet 
should  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  each 
combatant  type  of  vessel,  including  battle- 
ships, cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  air- 
craft carriers,  mine  layers,  anti-submarine 
vessels,  etc.,  and  that  a  surplus  of  one  type 
above  the  requirements  as  to  balance,  does 
not  result  in  an  increase  of  total  strength 
commensurate  with  the  expenditures  in- 
volved. But  the  proportions  desirable  to 
give  a  proper  balance  are  elastic  and  depend 
largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  campaign  to 
be  expected.  They  may  even  vary  with  the 
several  phases  of  a  campaign.  Under  all 
circumstances  the  total  strength  of  the  fleet 
may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  vessels 
of  any  class,  even  though  the  accretion  may 
unbalance  the  fleet  theoretically. 

At  a  very  critical  point  in  the  battle  of 
Jutland  a  comparatively  few  German  de- 
stroyers made  an  attack  which  resulted  in 
the  torpedoing  of  one  British  battleship,  and 
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in  forcing  the  whole  Grand  Fleet  to  turn 
away,  thus  saving  the  High  Seas  Fleet.  In 
spite  of  the  German  deficiency  in  battleships 
their  total  strength  would  have  been  consid- 
erably increased  had  they  possessed  an  extra 
division  or  two  of  destroyers.  Similarly  the 
British  preponderance  in  cruisers  was  of 
tremendous  value  to  them  in  the  same  battle. 
During  the  approach  between  the  two  main 
fleets  British  cruisers  kept  the  Grand  Fleet 
informed  of  the  position  and  movements  of 
the  High  Seas  Fleet,  while  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  latter  corresponding  informa- 
tion of  British  movements,  and  as  a  direct 
consequence  Jellicoe  reached  an  initial 
fighting  position  of  such  great  tactical  value 
as  to  multiply  his  battleship  strength  by  two 
or  three  at  least.  Manifestly  enhanced 
cruiser  strength  added  greatly  to  the  aggre- 
gate power  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  In  the  same 
way  the  addition  of  submarines  and  other 
types  to  either  fleet  would  have  increased  its 
strength. 

Perhaps  the  question  being  discussed  will 
be  made  clearer  to  the  layman  if  an  analogy 
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be  drawn  from  chess.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  King  and  Queen  correspond  to  the  bat- 
tleship and  battlecruiser,  and  that  the 
Knight,  in  his  aerial  hops,  represents  the 
airplane  carrier.  These  are  limited,  but  no 
rules  are  drawn  to  restrict  the  number  of 
castles,  bishops,  and  pawns  that  each  player 
may  provide.  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the 
advantage  that  one  player  would  gain 
through  being  able  to  utilize  a  superiority  of 
even  one  small  pawn  ?  What  if  he  was  able 
to  start  with  50  per  cent  more  strength  than 
his  opponent  in  castles  and  bishops  ?  Would 
he  neglect  an  opportunity  to  provide  such 
superiority  before  the  game  if  the  stakes 
were  high  ?  Manifestly  competition  in  pro- 
viding chessmen  is  very  likely  to  result  from 
rules  which  limit  such  provision  only  to 
pieces  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Knight  type. 
The  continuation  in  competitive  building 
of  naval  armaments  that  is  practically  cer- 
tain to  follow  the  agreement  of  merely  par- 
tial limitation,  promises  also  to  be  as  expen- 
sive as  ever.  Only  12  destroyers  or  moder- 
ate sized  submarines  need  be  built  to  equal 
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the  expenditure  for  one  battleship  —  about 
$20,000,000.  Three  light  cruisers  cost  about 
the  same.  Large  submarines  cost  twice  as 
much  as  thosve  of  moderate  size.  In  the  ag- 
gregate our  existing  destroyers  cost  more 
than  $500,000,000,  about  the  same  number 
of  dollars  as  all  the  battleships  which  we  are 
to  retain  under  the  Hughes  plan.  Our  pres- 
ent force  of  submarines  cost  about  one-third 
as  much. 

France  regards  90  submarines  as  the  min- 
imum needed  to  meet  her  requirements. 
To  build  them  will  cost  the  equivalent  of  7 
battleships.  To  counter  such  a  submarine 
force  Great  Britain  would  need  at  least  200 
destroyers  and  numerous  other  small  ves- 
sels engaged  exclusively  against  submarines. 
These  anti-submarine  forces  would  involve 
an  expenditure  approaching  that  for  20  bat- 
tleships. If  France  is  not  content  with  what 
she  considers  her  minimum  needs,  but  builds 
still  more  submarines,  the  British  expendi- 
tures to  meet  them  will  need  to  be  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Should  France,  in 
addition,  match  British  destroyers  and  other 
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small  types  with  similar  vessels  of  her  own, 
in  order  to  give  surface  support  to  her  sub- 
marine effort,  the  cost  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  France  will  run  into  very  large  figures 
indeed.  The  competitive  pyramiding  is 
likely  to  continue  on  an  expensive  scale  in 
spite  of  a  limitation  on  battleship  strength. 

Japan  also  was  insistent  upon  a  liberal 
allowance  of  submarines.  Undoubtedly  she 
recognized  the  great  element  of  naval 
strength  afforded  her  by  this  type  of  craft  if 
utilized  in  combination  with  her  numerous 
off-lying  island  positions.  She  need  not  risk 
her  battleships  until  those  of  her  opponent 
have  been  reduced  in  number  by  submarine, 
destroyer  and  air  attack.  With  no  limit 
upon  the  auxiliary  types  capable  of  waging 
this  kind  of  warfare  she  will  naturally  de- 
sire to  make  herself  very  strong  in  them. 
If  we  are  to  retain  our  ability  to  defend  the 
Philippines  we  should  be  able  to  counter 
such  measures. 

The  countering  of  submarine  effort  in 
narrow  wraters  close  to  home  coasts,  such  as 
Great   Britain   may   have   to   do    against 
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France,  is  very  much  easier  than  our  prob- 
lem would  be  of  neutralizing  Japanese  ef- 
fort along  the  route  to  the  Philippines,  5,000 
miles  from  the  United  States  and  3,000  miles 
from  the  nearest  American  naval  base.  For 
one  destroyer,  or  other  anti-submarine  ves- 
sel which  Great  Britain  would  need  to  meet 
her  situation,  we  would  require  at  least  two 
for  operations  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  An  attempt  on  our  part  to  maintain 
such  a  force  is  likely  to  be  met  by  Japan 
with  large  programs  for  destroyers,  and 
cruiser  construction,  in  addition  to  her  sub- 
marines. In  our  turn  we  must  build  larger 
forces  than  hers  if  we  are  to  retain  the  abil- 
ity to  cross  the  Pacific  without  the  aid  of 
sufficient  base  facilities.  Competition  along 
these  lines  may  easily  be  as  expensive  as 
when  capital  ships  and  airplane  carriers 
were  not  limited. 

French  concurrence  in  the  principle  of 
anti-ruthlessness  in  the  use  of  submarines 
opened  the  way  for  limitation  of  submarine 
strength,  which  in  turn  would  have  per- 
mitted limitation  of  cruisers,  destroyers  and 
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other  auxiliaries.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
greatly  that  the  Conference  could  not  apply 
limitation  to  all  naval  types,  since  partial 
limitation  cannot  possibly  be  effective  in 
eliminating  expensive  competitive  building. 
This  point  was  not  dealt  with  adequately  by 
our  press,  the  only  medium  through  which 
the  American  people  could  be  sufficiently 
informed  to  make  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
probable  effects  of  the  agreements.  If  the 
people  fail  hereafter  to  appreciate  the  need 
of  maintaining  an  appropriate  relative 
strength  in  the  smaller  naval  types  in  their 
navy,  more  especially  considering  the  loss 
to  the  United  States  in  relative  strength  in 
naval  bases  brought  about  by  the  negotia- 
tions, the  Conference  will  have  harmed 
America. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  AIR  FORCES 

The  failure  to  limit  submarines  and  other 
auxiliary  combatant  types  of  ships  was  all 
the  more  regrettable  and  momentous  be- 
cause to  these  important  exceptions  to  limi- 
tation had  to  be  added,  of  necessity,  further 
exceptions  of  much  consequence  respecting 
air  forces  and  merchant  marines.  With  all 
these  elements  of  naval  strength  virtually 
omitted  the  influence  of  the  remaining  ele- 
ments actually  included  in  the  agreements 
towards  stopping  naval  competition  was 
inevitably  reduced  greatly. 

That  the  need  of  limiting  the  combatant 
strength  derivable  from  the  merchant  ma- 
rine was  recognized  by  the  f  ramers  of  the 
initial  American  proposal  is  evidenced  by 
the  final  paragraph  which  read: 
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"As  the  importance  of  the  merchant 
marine  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  naval 
armaments,  regulations  must  be  provided  to 
govern  its  conversion  features  for  war  pur- 
poses." 

The  detailed  provisions  of  these  regula- 
tions were  left  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Conference.  The  casual  reader  might 
assume  that  it  was  possible  to  draw  up  reg- 
ulations which  would  prevent  effective  ac- 
cessions of  naval  strength  by  the  conversion 
of  merchant  ships  for  war  uses.  Such  an 
assumption  would  be  far  from  the  truth. 

Before  the  late  war  it  was  customary  in 
many  cases  during  peace  to  build  gun  foun- 
dations on  merchant  liners,  to  prepare  cer- 
tain compartments  for  use  as  magazines, 
and  even  to  carry  guns  in  the  hold.  These 
provisions  facilitated  quick  conversion  into 
war  vessels  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
It  was  possible  for  the  Conference  to  pro- 
hibit such  peace  preparations  and  thus  to 
lengthen  the  time  after  a  declaration  of  war 
when  merchant  ships  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  war  purposes.    But  in  general  the 
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necessary  alterations  are  so  simply  and 
quickly  done  that  many  merchant  vessels 
can  be  made  ready  for  auxiliary  combatant 
service,  without  previous  preparation,  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  fleet  can  be  mobilized. 
So  that  the  gain  in  time  that  was  possible 
under  agreement  could  not  be  effective,  in 
the  main,  in  preventing  the  potential  com- 
batant strength  of  a  merchant  marine  from 
being  utilized.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
final  agreement,  one  of  the  longest  conver- 
sion jobs,  the  stiffening  of  decks  for  the 
mounting  of  guns  (not  exceeding  6  inch  in 
caliber)  is  permitted  during  peace.  When 
an  entire  country  is  mobilized  for  war  pur- 
poses even  great  jobs  are  done  quickly  and 
the  conversion  of  ordinary  types  of  mer- 
chant ships  is  then  a  comparatively  easy 
task.  Large  ocean  liners  may  be  quickly 
done  over  into  very  valuable  auxiliary 
cruisers,  airplane  carriers  and  transports. 
Smaller  merchant  ships  may  be  converted 
similarly  and  will  prove  useful,  though  not 
as  valuable  as  their  giant  sisters. 
In  naval  warfare  converted  merchant  ves- 
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sels  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  many 
strictly  combatant  ways;  practically  in 
every  way  in  which  a  regular  cruiser  is  use- 
ful. During  the  late  war  the  British  used 
them  as  cruiser  escort  for  many  important 
convoys — troop  convoys  as  well  as  cargo 
convoys.  They  used  them  to  scout  for  in- 
formation, to  carry  troops  and  other  excep- 
tionally valuable  cargo,  to  run  down  German 
raiders,  whether  regular  cruiser  raiders  or 
converted  merchantmen  raiders,  etc.  One 
British  converted  merchant  liner,  the 
Otranto,  took  her  place  in  the  fighting  line 
at  the  battle  of  Coronel,  in  company  with  the 
three  regular  cruisers  that  comprised  the 
British  squadron  under  Admiral  Craddock. 
The  role  of  cruisers,  for  which  the  con- 
verted merchantman  is  such  an  excellent 
substitute,  is  a  very  important  one  in  any 
naval  operations.  Primarily  the  cruiser  is 
intended  to  scout  for  information.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  elements  of  fighting, 
ashore  or  afloat,  understands  the  tremendous 
value  of  information.  It  is  essential  as  the 
basis  of  plans  and  movements,  many  of 
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which  have  failed  owing  to  poor  informa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  accomplishments  of  war  have  been 
made  possible  only  through  accurate  and 
timely  information. 

The  commercial  ocean  liner  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent type  of  airplane  carrier,  except 
for  certain  minor  features  capable  of  cor- 
rection certainly  within  a  few  months.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  good 
airplane  carrier  out  of  a  merchant  liner  is  to 
eliminate  some  of  her  top  hamper  and  lay  a 
flush  upper  deck  for  the  landing  and  stow- 
age of  planes,  and  to  install  a  battery  of 
medium  caliber  guns.  Further  minor  altera- 
tions below  decks  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  stowage  for  explosives  and  repair 
facilities  for  the  planes.  Upon  the  outbreak 
of  war  the  conversion  of  such  vessels  into 
powerful  airplane  carriers  could  be  effected 
speedily  and  at  moderate  cost,  so  that  a  na- 
tion possessing  such  vessels  will  be  able  to 
add  to  its  naval  strength  very  materially 
and  effect  an  important  change  in  its  ratio 
of  strength  as  compared  with  an  enemy  not 
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possessing  a  similar  number  of  commercial 
liners. 

The  recent  experiments  off  the  American 
coast,  when  big  bombing  machines  readily 
sank  the  former  German  battleship,  demon- 
strated without  question  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  aircraft  can  become  a  dan- 
gerous foe  to  a  battleship.  It  is  true  that 
these  experiments  failed  in  many  essential 
respects  to  duplicate  battle  conditions.  The 
target  was  an  old  ship,  very  much  deterio- 
rated. She  had  no  personnel  on  board  to  stop 
leaks  created  by  the  external  explosion  of 
the  bombs;  she  was  not  moving;  the  bomb- 
ing machines  were  not  under  fire,  either 
from  the  target  ship  or  from  other  craft  that 
would  normally  accompany  her  in  battle; 
the  big  slow  moving  bombing  planes  had  no 
fast  hostile  fighting  planes  to  harass  them. 

The  best  expert  opinion  is  that  while  the 
battleship  is  by  no  means  put  out  of  date  by 
aircraft,  nevertheless,  air  force  in  future 
will  be  an  important  and  indispensable  aux- 
iliary to  sea  power.  Airplanes  will  be  espe- 
cially useful  when  employed  from  carrier 
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ships.  Then,  in  addition  to  their  value  in 
attack  with  bombs  and  torpedoes,  they  can 
gain  essential  information  more  easily  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  means,  under  many 
circumstances,  and,  what  may  prove  of  even 
greater  value,  by  assistance  in  spotting  they 
should  be  able  to  multiply  the  value  of  the 
fleet's  gunfire.  A  fleet  considerably  superior 
in  airplane  carriers  will  be  at  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  future. 

The  Conference  permitted  America  and 
Japan  to  convert  some  of  their  partially 
built  capital  ships  into  airplane  carriers. 
This  was  a  measure  of  economy  and  there- 
fore accorded  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  Conference.  To  scrap  such 
ships  outright  and  then  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  equally  large  ships  for  plane 
carriers  would  have  been  very  expensive  and 
a  needless  waste.  Since  none  of  the  other 
nations  had  battleships  or  battlecruisers 
under  construction  the  same  privilege  could 
not  be  extended  to  them.  But  a  commen- 
surate allowance  was  made  to  Italy  and  to 
France  in  permitting  them  to  convert  some 
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of  their  older  battleships  into  training  ships. 
Apparently  Great  Britain  did  not  care  for 
this  privilege,  probably  on  account  of  the 
costs  involved.  She  is  the  only  one  of  all  the 
five  great  naval  powers  already  in  posses- 
sion of  large  modern  airplane  carriers. 

While  the  Conference  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing a  reasonable  limit  upon  regularly  con- 
structed airplane  carriers  it  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  restrict  the  production  of  aircraft. 
This  fact,  considered  in  connection  with  the 
ready  availability  of  large  speedy  merchant 
ships  for  service  as  plane  carriers,  and  the 
potent  influence  which  seaborne  air  power 
is  likely  to  exert  upon  future  naval  warfare, 
indicates  the  extent  of  competition  that 
remains  in  the  air  power  phase  of  naval 
strength. 

In  merchant  types  suitable  for  conversion 
into  large  cruisers  and  airplane  carriers 
Great  Britain  has  a  marked  advantage  at 
present  over  any  other  country.  Compared 
with  her  80  or  more  large  fast  liners  we  have 
only  about  15  and  Japan  about  8.  France 
and  Italy  are  even  worse  off  in  this  respect. 
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The  great  preponderance  of  the  British  in 
this  type  of  merchant  craft  at  present  con- 
stitutes an  exceedingly  valuable  increase  of 
naval  strength  and  materially  alters  a  theo- 
retical ratio  based  upon  ships  of  the  regular 
navy  only.  For  the  moment  our  merchant 
marine  comprises  a  greater  number  of  these 
vessels  than  the  commercial  marine  of 
Japan.  But  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  practically  all  of  ours  are  ex- 
German  vessels  which  we  took  over  in  our 
ports  when  we  entered  the  war.  Normally 
the  Japanese  maintain  more  of  these  ves- 
sels than  we  do,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  a  few  years  the  Japanese  would  soon  out- 
build us  in  this  class.  Such  procedure  on 
her  part  would  be  but  a  normal  development 
in  a  country  where  the  government  exercises 
such  careful  coordination  between  matters 
of  state  and  of  commerce. 

A  large  merchant  marine  constitutes  a  war 
asset  in  many  other  ways  also,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  insurance  of  adequate 
reserves  of  sea-going  personnel.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  main- 
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tain  large  naval  training  stations  where 
recruits  are  sent  for  a  preliminary  period 
of  instruction  and  training  in  rudimentary 
seamanship.  Normally  about  15,000  men 
have  been  kept  under  training  to  meet  the 
demands  afloat,  at  a  cost  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  This  has  been  a  large 
overhead  expense  of  maintenance  which  a 
merchant  marine  would  obviate  to  a  consid- 
erable extent. 

Few  can  realize  how  badly  our  navy  was 
handicapped  on  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war 
by  inadequate  personnel  reserves.  The  need 
for  armed  guards  crews  made  it  necessary  to 
detach  highly  trained  men  from  battleships 
for  this  duty.  In  a  very  short  time  our  great 
battleship  fleet  was  rendered  almost  incapa- 
ble of  fighting  on  this  account.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  war  the  battleship  fleet  was 
converted  into  a  training  fleet  to  supply  men 
for  armed  guards  and  crews  for  the  great 
number  of  small  craft  and  auxiliaries  that 
had  to  be  manned.  At  no  time  during  the 
war  was  our  battleship  fleet  really  fit  to  meet 
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a  modern  enemy  fleet,  since  our  ships  were 
very  deficient  in  both  men  and  officers.  A 
large  merchant  marine  would  assist  greatly 
in  providing  against  a  similar  dilemma  in 
the  future. 

Under  an  agreement  even  partially  lim- 
iting naval  tonnage  it  is  apparent  that  mer- 
chant tonnage  becomes  doubly  important 
and,  therefore,  competition  in  merchant 
marine  building  will  be  a  natural  outcome, 
independent  of  the  well  known  economic  as- 
pects of  the  matter.  Most  nations  are  likely 
to  encourage  the  building  up  of  their  mer- 
chant marines,  if  necessary  by  the  subsidy 
method.  Great  Britain  has  a  head  start,  not 
only  in  ships  actually  in  service  but  also  in 
those  under  construction.  "We  cannot  expect 
to  catch  up  for  many  years  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  eliminate  ourselves  from  this  kind 
of  a  competition,  either  from  an  economic  or 
a  naval  point  of  view. 

In  spite  of  any  rules  now  in  effect  or  that 
may  be  drawn  up  hereafter  respecting  con- 
version of  merchant  ships,  a  nation  possess- 
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ing  a  large  merchant  marine  will  have  the 
power  to  add  very  extensively  to  the  fighting 
value  of  its  fleet  within  a  few  months  after 
the  declaration  of  war. 


CHAPTER  X 

LIMITATION  OF  AKMAMENTS  STIMULATES 
COMPETITION  IN  EFFICIENCY 

Recent  quotations  from  the  Japanese 
press  are  to  the  effect  that,  while  the  agree- 
ment limiting  the  armament  of  naval  bases 
in  the  Western  Pacific  compensates  them  to 
some  degree  for  their  end  of  the  5-5-3  ratio, 
a  further  and  equally  important  compensa- 
tion is  to  be  expected  from  Japanese  supe- 
riority in  the  general  efficiency  of  their 
ships.  This  view  from  Japan  emphasizes  an 
important  general  principle;  namely  that 
an  inevitable  result  of  any  international  re- 
striction upon  the  size  of  navies  will  be  a 
competition  in  naval  efficiency,  keener  than 
ever.  Differences  between  the  respective 
navies  in  the  design  and  workmanship  of 
their  ships  and  equipment,  and  in  the  num- 
bers and  quality  of  the  personnel,  may  easily 
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result  in  actual  proportions  of  naval 
strength  very  different  from  the  ratio  in 
tonnage. 

The  future  battleship  is  now  limited  in 
size  to  35,000  tons  maximum  displacement. 
It  is  optional  whether  they  shall  be  made 
smaller  by  any  nation.  For  example  when 
it  comes  to  replacing  our  battleships  we 
could  plan  for  a  navy  of  14  battleships  of 
35,000  tons  each,  to  make  up  our  total  allow- 
ance of  500,000  replacement  tons  in  this 
class,  or  we  could  build  20  battleships  of 
25,000  tons,  or  any  other  number  of  ships 
within  the  maximum  limits  of  individual 
size  and  aggregate  tonnage.  Manifestly 
there  is  opportunity  here  for  competition 
in  design  between  nations  which  may  alter 
the  theoretical  ratio  in  battleship  strength 
materially. 

There  is  further  and  greater  opportunity 
for  rivalry  in  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
battleships.  We  may  make  them  speedy  or 
slow ;  install  a  few  heavy  guns  or  a  greater 
number  of  lighter  ones ;  provide  thick  armor 
or  thin ;  equip  them  with  many  torpedoes  or 
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none  at  all;  give  them  a  great  steaming 
radius  or  a  moderate  one ;  install  turret  pro- 
tection for  the  big  guns  or  mount  them  in 
barbettes  only ;  protect  against  torpedoes  by- 
nets,  " blisters,"  or  merely  compartmenta- 
tion,  etc.  The  design  of  a  battleship  is  an 
extremely  complicated  matter.  It  is  always 
a  compromise  between  various  conflicting 
desires.  Naturally  everybody  would  like  to 
have  a  ship  of  the  highest  speed,  very  long 
radius  of  action,  protected  by  the  heaviest 
armor,  and  carrying  a  good  number  of  the 
most  powerful  guns.  But  such  a  ship  would 
cost  an  excessive  sum  of  money,  and  more- 
over would  be  too  big  to  enter  most  harbors 
or  to  be  placed  in  any  existing  dry  dock. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing. If  great  weight  of  armor  is  used, 
some  other  characteristic  must  be  pared 
down — the  speed  or  the  battery  or  some- 
thing else.  To  estimate  the  pros  and  cons 
for  each  quality  as  compared  with  the  others 
requires  the  highest  technical  judgment  and 
skill  in  design.  It  calls  for  the  best  com- 
bined advice  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
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fighting  officer,  the  naval  constructor,  the 
engineer,  and  all  the  other  specialists  in  the 
naval  art.  Obviously  a  limitation  on  the 
aggregate  size  of  a  navy  magnifies  greatly 
the  importance  of  excellence  in  design. 
Hereafter  there  will  be  very  great  competi- 
tion between  navies  in  these  features. 

Another  race  is  inevitable  in  the  quality 
of  equipment.  The  kind  of  metal  used,  the 
power  of  guns,  the  strength  of  the  explo- 
sives carried  in  mines,  torpedoes  and  shell, 
the  excellence  of  the  mechanisms  of  all  the 
manifold  implements,  the  skill  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  their  manufacture,  the 
durability  and  power  of  the  airplane  engine 
and  a  hundred  and  one  other  items  will  all 
affect  the  relative  strength  of  the  navies. 

The  greatest  factor  of  all  in  competitive 
efficiency  is  the  quality  of  the  fighting  per- 
sonnel. Mahan  recorded  the  principle  that 
good  ships  with  poor  crews  is  a  much  weaker 
combination  than  good  crews  with  poor 
ships.  Nothing  could  be  truer,  nor  more 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  had  any  fighting 
to  do.     Ships  must  be  adequately  manned 
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in  numbers.  Each  man  and  officer  should 
be  not  only  well  educated  for  his  particular 
task  but  also  well  trained  in  practical  appli- 
cation of  it.  Knowledge  and  skill  are  both 
requisite  and  both  require  adequate  prepa- 
ration in  advance.  High  morale  is  a  fur- 
ther essential  of  great  importance,  and  de- 
pends to  a  great  degree  upon  the  elements 
of  efficiency  mentioned  previously — ade- 
quate numbers,  knowledge,  and  skill.  A 
navy  whose  personnel  is  really  efficient  may 
easily  be  twice  as  strong  actually  as  another 
of  equal  paper  strength  in  ships  but  whose 
personnel  is  only  moderately  efficient. 

History  affords  many  striking  examples 
of  the  influence  of  efficient  personnel  in 
multiplying  the  power  of  material.  At  the 
battle  of  Tsushima  the  Eussians  and  Jap- 
anese fleets  were  nearly  equal  in  paper 
strength.  Yet  the  Russian  fleet  was  com- 
pletely annihilated  while  the  Japanese 
losses  were  inconsiderable.  The  pronounced 
difference  between  the  actual  strengths  of 
the  two  fleets  was  a  difference  in  efficiency  of 
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personnel.    In  commenting  upon  this  battle 
the  British  Official  History  says : 

"But  no  comparison  of  fighting  value  would  be 
complete  without  some  consideration  of  the  human 
factor.  On  the  one  side  were  crews  of  veterans  who 
had  already  shown  magnificent  fighting  qualities,  who 
had  been  handling  the  huge  mass  of  material  in  their 
charge  for  over  a  year  under  war  conditions,  who 
were  under  the  command  of  an  admiral  in  whom  they 
reposed  the  utmost  confidence.  On  the  other  side  were 
collections  of  men  hastily  assembled,  who  were  de- 
ficient in  gunnery  training  and  hardly  accustomed  to 
their  ships  even  at  the  close  of  a  long  voyage,  who, 
although  capable  of  devoted  heroism  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  were  lacking  in  the  confidence  in  vic- 
tory which  should  inspire  those  to  whom  the  fate  of 
a  nation  is  entrusted. ' ' 

If  the  pacifists  should  have  their  way  in 
this  country  and  should  reduce  the  person- 
nel of  the  American  navy  by  half  of  what 
is  actually  necessary  to  man  it,  the  Japanese 
view  that  they  will  compensate  for  their 
small  ratio  by  a  well  manned  navy  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Eecent  reports  are  that  their 
"Treaty  Navy"  is  to  comprise  a  personnel 
of  68,000.  On  this  basis  the  ratio  of  5-3 
would  allot  113,000  as  the  American  com- 
plement; instead  of  90,000,  80,000  or  even 
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50,000,  as  has  been  proposed  by  various  offi- 
cials. The  British,  with  a  tonnage  ratio  of 
parity  with  us,  propose  retaining  98,000 
men  exclusive  of  personnel  for  air  forces. 
To  insure  any  reality  to  our  part  of  the  5-5-3 
ratio  we  must  have  not  only  sufficient  regu- 
lars to  man  the  regular  ships,  but  ample  re- 
serves as  well  to  absorb  the  great  number  of 
auxiliary  ships  that  the  navy  will  need  in 
addition,  should  war  come.  Unless  we  do 
this  Mr.  Hughes's  diplomatic  efforts  have 
been  wasted  and  we  might  as  well  scrap  more 
ships  than  he  proposed  and  reduce  our  ratio 
accordingly. 

The  American  navy  on  the  new  basis  will 
require  more  than  ever  efficient  personnel — 
efficient  naval  constructors,  engineers,  ord- 
nance and  other  designers,  as  well  as 
efficient  and  amply  numerous  sea-going  per- 
sonnel. Only  by  superior  efficiency  in  keep- 
ing up  its  " Treaty  Navy"  can  America  hope 
to  nullify  even  partially  the  dispropor- 
tionate sacrifices  imposed  upon  her  by  the 
agreements  she  subscribed  to  at  the  Confer- 
ence. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

SUMMARY  OF  NAVAL  RESULTS 

The  declared  objects  of  the  Conference 
were  to  accomplish  such  a  limitation  upon 
naval  armaments  as  would  promote  interna- 
tional political  stability  and  ameliorate  the 
world's  economic  burdens  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  unproductive  outlays  of 
naval  funds.  The  political  aspects  of  the 
matter  will  be  omitted  from  this  book.  Be- 
low will  be  discussed  only  the  economic 
accomplishments  and  the  naval  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  limitations  agreed  upon. 

From  the  American  viewpoint  the  econo- 
mies effected  by  the  agreements  are  negli- 
gible. Our  tax  burdens  are  derived  princi- 
pally from  other  sources  than  armaments, 
military  or  navah  In  the  first  place  about 
two-thirds  of  all  taxes  paid  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  state,  county  or  city,  leaving  but  one- 
third  for  the  Federal  government.    Of  the 
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latter  only  about  one-fifth  is  expended  upon 
armaments,  roughly  equally  divided  between 
army  and  navy.  For  example,  of  the  total 
taxes  collected  in  New  York  City,  about  615 
millions  annually,  but  21  millions  go 
towards  the  support  of  the  navy,  a  ratio  of 
nearly  30  to  1.  An  excessive  burden  of  naval 
armaments  is  not  apparent  in  these  figures. 
But  this  question  of  total  naval  expense, 
most  of  which  will  be  accepted  as  necessary, 
is  different  from  that  of  the  saving  resulting 
from  the  agreed-upon  naval  holiday  in  capi- 
tal shipbuilding.  According  to  estimates 
submitted  to  Congress  by  a  representative 
from  Nebraska,  this  holiday  will  reduce  the 
annual  per  capita  expenses  in  New  York 
City  only  from  about  $100  to  $99.38,  while 
Nebraskan  farmers  will  save  even  less — 
about  32  cents  each.  Obviously  the  naval 
holiday  is  of  no  vital  concern  to  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Undoubtedly  this  question  assumes  more 
serious  proportions  abroad,  especially  in 
Japan.  There  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  total  receipts  from  taxation  are  used 
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by  the  national  government, — which  more- 
over allocates  a  large  part  of  its  revenues  for 
military  and  naval  uses.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  Japanese  Government  has  been 
spending  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  in- 
come in  this  way.  Therefore,  from  the  for- 
eign viewpoint,  the  economic  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Conference  are  more  substan- 
tial, and  to  the  extent  that  this  may  assist 
in  preventing  world-bankruptcy  and  to  the 
degree  that  such  an  achievement  may  help 
American  business,  America  will  be  bene- 
fited. 

Probably  the  psychological  influence  of 
the  Conference  combined  with  financial  con- 
siderations will  check  naval  competition  for 
several  years.  But  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  elements  of  competition  re- 
main under  the  treaty.  No  limit  has  been 
fixed  upon  submarines,  cruisers,  destroyers, 
aircraft,  and  other  auxiliaries  of  naval 
power.  Merchant  ships  may  still  be  con- 
verted readily  to  combatant  uses.  Swollen 
strength  in  these  types,  while  battleships 
and  aircraft  carriers  remain  fixed,  may  re- 
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suit  in  a  somewhat  unbalanced  fleet  but 
nevertheless,  in  any  case,  it  would  produce 
greatly  increased  aggregate  sea  strength. 
Under  some  circumstances  it  would  not  even 
unbalance  the  fleet.  Partial  limitation  can- 
not be  effective  in  eliminating  competition, 
nor  even  in  promoting  economy,  because 
quantity  production  of  the  auxiliary  ships 
may  easily  be  as  expensive  as  battleship 
building  in  fewer  numbers.  There  appears 
to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  expensive 
competitive  building  will  be  resumed  after 
a  few  years  have  restored  financial  stability 
and  the  normal  psychological  attitude  of 
rivalry  between  nations. 

An  appraisal  of  the  naval  gains  and  losses 
of  each  nation  disclose  some  rather  surpris- 
ing effects  of  the  negotiations.  For  France 
and  Italy  the  net  results  are  practically 
negative.  The  restriction  upon  their  battle- 
ship tonnage  is  of  little  consequence  since 
the  state  of  their  finances  would  likely  pre- 
vent any  considerable  expansion  of  this 
nature  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  The 
limitation  agreements  make  no  change  in 
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the  right  they  possessed  before  the  Confer- 
ence met  to  build  as  many  auxiliary  naval 
vessels  as  they  please.  The  restrictions  upon 
fortifications  of  bases  in  the  Pacific  do  not 
apply  to  these  nations. 

Of  the  five  nations  affected  by  the  naval 
treaty  the  United  States  is  the  only  one 
that  has  lost  any  substantial  naval  ad- 
vantage. And  she  has  gained  the  least  by 
far.  It  is  true  we  are  relieved  from  the 
theoretical  bugaboo  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  this  gain  since  probably  Great  Britain 
would  have  joined  Japan  in  war  against  us 
only  under  extremely  exceptional  circum- 
stances. In  our  favor  can  also  be  recorded 
an  almost  inconsiderable  saving  in  future 
expenditures  upon  our  building  program. 
Even  this  will  not  be  effective  immediately 
since  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  scrapping 
plan  will  virtually  balance  the  first  year's 
saving.  Should  some  unforeseen  event 
hasten  resumption  of  the  inevitable  com- 
petition in  auxiliaries  there  may  not  be  any 
actual  saving  at  all  for  America,  but  on  the 
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contrary  a  tremendous  loss.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  suppose  an  international  crisis  to 
arise  next  year,  of  sufficient  gravity  to  pre- 
cipitate competitive  building  in  the  types 
not  exempted  by  the  treaty,  the  United 
States  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram now  earmarked  for  scrapping.  The 
$350,000,000  spent  upon  its  partial  construc- 
tion and  upon  its  scrapping,  already  a  total 
loss,  would  not  lessen  the  burden  of  begin- 
ning all  over  again  on  an  even  footing  with 
other  nations  who  had  sustained  no  corre- 
spondingly commensurate  loss. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  only  big  price  we  are 
paying  for  the  necessarily  doubtful  and  un- 
stable international  accord  upon  which  our 
sacrifices  are  predicated.  We  have  defi- 
nitely abandoned  the  policy  current  for  sev- 
eral years  that  we  should  have  a  navy  at 
least  equal  to  the  strongest.  This  policy  re- 
sulted in  our  building  program  which  in- 
sured our  ability  to  safeguard  American  in- 
terests the  world  over.  The  costly  elimina- 
tion of  the  program  takes  away  this  power 
and  hands  back  to  Great  Britain,  at  no  ex- 
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pense  to  her,  the  unquestioned  naval  pre- 
dominance of  the  world. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  loss 
to  us  in  tonnage  strength  is  the  sacrifice  we 
have  made  respecting  Western  Pacific  bases, 
in  return  for  which  also  no  commensurate 
naval  concession  was  made  by  any  other 
power.  Casual  consideration  might  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  with  a  tonnage  ratio  of 
equality  with  Great  Britain  and  of  5  to 
Japan's  3,  we  should  be  able  to  defend  the 
Philippines  against  an  attack  by  either  of 
them.  Such  might  be  the  case  if  there  were 
ample  basing  facilities,  properly  defended, 
for  the  use  of  our  fleet  in  that  area.  But  our 
docking,  repair,  and  other  essential  facili- 
ties are  now  very  inadequate,  and  under  the 
treaty  we  cannot  increase  them.  Further- 
more, our  only  two  fortified  positions,  Ma- 
nila and  Guam,  are  too  weakly  defended 
to  make  them  secure;  and  we  have  agreed 
not  to  strengthen  these  defenses.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  long  journey  for  our  fleet  to 
the  Orient  and  of  maintaining  a  large  naval 
force  there  operating  actively,  under  the 
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conditions  imposed  by  the  treaty,  will  effec- 
tively reduce  our  initial  strength  at  home 
to  a  decided  inferiority  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. For  naval  operations  conducted  at 
such  a  great  distance  from  home  naval  bases 
are  as  indispensable  an  element  of  naval 
strength  as  battleships.  Both  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  are  assured  of  ample  base  facili- 
ties in  the  Orient  while  we  are  denied  them, 
and  in  consequence  we  no  longer  possess  the 
power  to  defend  the  Philippines  or  to  sup- 
port any  other  American  Far  Eastern 
policy. 

Great  Britain  is  the  gainer  by  the  treaty 
on  every  count.  She  is  relieved  from  any 
fear  of  our  disputing  her  first  place  in  sea 
power,  which  our  building  program  threat- 
ened, and  which  she  could  not  afford  to  meet. 
Her  ratio  of  equality  with  us  in  battleship 
and  carrier  strength  is  increased  greatly 
over  us  in  total  strength  by  a  preponderance 
in  cruisers,  merchant  marine,  and  a  world- 
wide system  of  naval  bases  and  cables.  The 
agreement  respecting  the  methods  of  opera- 
tions of  submarines  is  a  distinct  gain  for 
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Great  Britain  in  the  security  of  her  home 
waters.  Her  industrial  preparedness  is  as- 
sured by  the  right  to  build  two  new  capital 
ships  of  the  "Hood"  class.  All  these  gains 
have  been  made  at  no  cost  to  herself.  With 
Japan,  Great  Britain  gains  substantially 
without  cost,  while  America  pays  for  her 
own  losses  of  naval  strength. 

Japan  is  the  greatest  gainer  of  all.  When 
she  entered  the  Conference  she  was  spend- 
ing more  than  50  per  cent,  of  her  total  reve- 
nue on  her  army  and  navy.  Her  building 
program  aimed  to  make  her  secure  against 
American  interference  with  the  pursuit  of 
her  Oriental  policies.  Poverty  threatened 
to  prevent  successful  naval  competition  with 
us.  She  emerges  from  the  Conference  rela- 
tively much  stronger  on  the  sea  than  she  has 
ever  been  before. 

Being  relieved  of  the  burden  of  building 
more  battleships  and  battlecruisers,  the  con- 
struction of  submarines,  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, aircraft  and  other  naval  auxili- 
aries not  limited  by  Conference  agreements 
may  proceed  with  increased  vigor,  and  inci- 
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dentally  with  greater  secrecy  than  is  possi- 
ble with  large  ships.  The  value  of  these 
auxiliaries  to  Japan  is  enhanced  greatly  by 
the  limitation  upon  fortification  of  naval 
bases.  She  has  available  a  great  number  of 
island  harbors  suitable  for  use  as  bases  for 
auxiliaries,  located  well  in  advance  of  her 
home  frontiers.  These  may  be  defended 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  war, 
before  an  enemy  fleet  could  reach  the  scene, 
and  then  would  serve  admirably  as  points 
of  support  for  auxiliary  operations  against 
a  hostile  advance.  Meantime  similar  sup- 
port for  the  hostile  fleet  can  be  denied  it  by 
the  capture  of  its  poorly  defended  bases, 
before  its  arrival  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Japan  has  gained  not  only  by  the  failure 
to  limit  submarines  tonnage,  but  also  by  the 
adopted  restrictions  upon  the  operations  of 
submarines.  The  seeming  paradox  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  vital  communi- 
cations which  an  enemy  must  cut  in  order 
to  bring  Japan  to  terms  are  those  between 
Japan  and  China.  For  this  task  submarines 
would  be  exceedingly  useful  and  the  task 
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could  be  accomplished  best  by  unrestricted 
submarining.  Hence  it  is  a  gain  for  Japan 
to  prohibit  unrestricted  submarining,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  Japanese  gain  to 
allow  her  an  unlimited  number  of  subma- 
rines with  which  to  combat  men-of-war 
operating  close  enough  to  her  coast  to  cut 
the  essential  communications  with  China. 

Every  agreement  operates  to  Japanese  ad- 
vantage, and  hence  increases  her  relative 
strength  for  operations  in  Oriental  waters. 
The  friends  of  Japan,  and  she  has  many  in 
America  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will  point  to 
the  evidence  of  the  several  political  treaties 
negotiated  at  the  Conference  to  demon- 
strate that  in  return  for  the  naval  advan- 
tages gained  by  her  she  has  made  very  sub- 
stantial concessions  respecting  her  position 
on  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  in  regard  to 
her  future  policy  towards  China  and  other 
countries  possessing  great  interests  in  the 
Par  East.  But  the  purely  naval  aspects  of 
the  matter  demand  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  Japan  has  so  increased  her  power,  by 
the  terms  of  the  naval  treaty,  as  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  the  possibility  of  interf er- 
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ence  by  America  in  the  Orient.  Whether  or 
not  she  intends  now,  or  will  choose  in  the 
future,  to  profit  by  this  power  at  the  expense 
of  America  is  another  question. 

A  survey  of  these  naval  results  should 
make  it  evident  that  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  reduce  her  navy  below  the 
" Treaty  Navy."  The  great  influence  she 
exerted  at  the  Conference  was  due  primarily 
to  her  very  substantial  naval  strength.  If 
the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  experi- 
ment succeeds  in  its  object  of  promoting 
international  political  stability  a  second 
Conference  is  likely  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  a  further  limitation 
— to  include  all  types  and  hence  to  eliminate 
competitive  building  more  effectively.  Our 
influence  at  that  time  will  again  depend 
largely  upon  the  relative  existing  strength 
of  our  navy.  Should  the  present  experi- 
ment fail,  manifestly,  we  will  need  all  the 
sea  power  which  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
permit  us  to  have.  Therefore  in  any  event 
there  is  every  reason  for  opposing  the  drastic 
cuts  in  the  navy  which  many  appear  to  deem 
justified  by  the  outcome  of  the  Conference. 


